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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


PSEUDO PATRIOTISM. 

A number of national organizations have pe- 
titioned President Wilson to remove the United 
States Commissioner of Education from office. 
The offense charged against him is that he has 
urged superintendents and principals of schools 
and boards of education not to eliminate German 
completely from secondary schools. He has main- 
tained that opportunities should be given for a 
few pupils, in all the larger high schools at any 
rate, to pursue German if they wish to do so in 
order that they may help to keep our country in- 
formed regarding German developments after the 
war. Some persons, mainly women, regard the 
attitude of the Commissioner as unpatriotic. They 
charge him with being pro-German. It hardly 
seems credible that any of our people would permit 
their feelings to dominate their judgment to such 
an extent as this. One could hardly conceiye of 
anything more preposterous than to charge the 
United States with 
lack of patriotism. One might question the sound- 
ness of the Commissioner’s opinion in regard to 


Commissioner of Education 


the wisdom of offering German in the larger 
high schools, but it seems to us that he has taken 
a rational stand in the matter. We could not serve 
Germany any more effectively than to eliminate 
the German language from all our schools so that 
none of our people would be able to keep track 
of what Germany undertakes to do after the war. 

Commissioner Claxton has in view the welfare 
of our country solely when he advises that a few 
pupils in high schools be given an opportunity to 
master the German language. It would be ex- 
treme shortsightedness to punish him for keeping 
his head in these times of great strain and stress 
and intense feeling. 


ADVICE TO LAYMEN, PARENTS ESPECIALLY. 
Presumably no one but teachers ever takes a 


glance at an educational journal. Laymen regard 


But on the 
chance that an occasional teacher who reads these 
lines may pass on this note to patrons who have 


teachers’ magazines as dull and dry. 


children in his schéol, we propose to offer parents 


a little seasonable advice. It is difficult to reach 
them with any suggestions relating to the better- 
ment of the teaching profession, but they are up 
against a situation now which will compel them to 
take notice. 
in increasing numbers unless parents take imme- 
diate action in regard to the improvement of the 
status of teaching. 


Teachers will leave the profession 


Schools all over the country are sending out 
S. O. 8. calls for teachers. The normal schools, 
colleges and universities are reporting that they 
have but few students this year who are preparing 
for teaching positions. There 
Investigation has shown that instead of 


are no men, of 
course. 
choosing teaching as a profession a large propor- 
tion of women are this year entering mercantile 
positions, or taking up nursing or social or library 
work. The word has gone out that almost any- 
thing is to be preferred to teaching, and parents 
needs not be surprised if there is a teacher famine 
soon. 

What will prevent such a famine? Larger sal- 
aries and a better social status for the teacher. 
The time was when well-intentioned but mentally 
loose-jointed men and women could make teach- 
ers believe that they should stand by the schools 
even if they could not earn enough to maintain 
themselves in a manner befitting their station in 
life. Talk of this kind does not make a great hit 
with teachers now-a-days. If they can make more 
in a munition factory than they can in the school- 
room they will abandon the latter for the former. 
From now on it will be a waste of breath for any- 
one to lecture teachers about their duty to sacrifice 
their personal welfare in order that they may 
serve the rising generation. As a rule those who 
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hand out this dope to teachers are themselves well 
paid in some other profession; they do not regard 
it as their social or religious duty to take up teach- 
ing with the prospect of hardly being able to keep 
body and soul together. 

Teachers have been at a disadvantage socially 
because they have been at a disadvantage finan- 
cially. It always works out that way in American 
society; a poorly-paid profession will be poorly 
thought of. How American parents have permit- 
ted the teaching profession to be regarded in this 
light is beyond comprehension. 

The Railroad Wage Commission has recently 
ruled that any man who has had an annual wage 
of $800, say, must have an increase of forty-one 
per cent. This gives the average worker on a 
railroad a more generous salary than the average 
worker in a school receives. One would not blame 
a teacher who would leave the classroom and go 
to work on a railroad. The latter is considered 
to be important work and is rewarded accordingly, 
while teaching, judging from the remuneration of- 
fered, is regarded as of minor consequence. 

Of course, the parents who may read these lines 
will say they have always considered that the train- 
ing of their children was the most important re- 
sponsibility resting upon them. If they have 
thought so, why have they not made an effort to 
secure and well-trained men and 
women to teach their children? Many a parent 
spends twenty-five times as much on theaters, say, 
in a year as he does on the teaching of his children. 
Why does he do this if he really wishes to have 
his children well taught? 

The only way to save the teaching profession 
from disintegration is to establish a salary sched- 
ule which will enable a teacher to live as well and 
as comfortably as the members of other profes- 
sions do. A principal or a superintendent of 
schools should have as good an income as any 
lawyer or doctor or judge or clerk or merchant in 
the community in which he works. He should be 
able to do all the things for his family and for 
himself that these other persons do for themselves 
and their families. This is not the case now. 
Every teacher in an elementary or a high school 
should be able to dress and live up to the best 
standards of the community in which he works. 
When this is the case there will be no difficulty 
in securing teachers. The most capable young 
men and women will take up teaching as a profes- 


well-endowed 
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sion; but until this is done nothing can induce 
them to adopt teaching for their life work. 

If you parents really believe what you say about 
your desire to have your children well taught, you 
will take steps immediately to place teaching in 
your several communities upon a par with the 
best-paid of other professions. But if you let mat- 
ters go as they have been going, you will soon find 
that your children will not be able to go beyond 
the fourth or fifth grade in the public schools be- 
cause there will be no one to teach them or else they 
will be taught by the derelicts who are unfit for 
any other work. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Two or three years ago some of the newspapers 
and magazines of the country launched a cam- 
paign for the purpose of developing a sentiment in 
favor of establishing military training in all the 
high schools of the country. A few states enacted 
laws making military training compulsory in all 
public high schools. Not much has been said on 
this subject for eighteen months or thereabouts 
because the country has been so fully occupied 
with a great variety of affairs that there has been 
little time or energy to consider the question of 
military training of high school boys. We are all 
agreed that boys over eighteen should be made 
ready to serve the country in its present struggle 
to rid the world of autocracy ; but we are not agreed 
that if our nation succeeds in its efforts it will be 
desirable to enter upon a program of military 
training when peace comes on earth again. 

Just now the newspapers and magazines are re- 
turning to the subject of military training in high 
schools. Ex-President Roosevelt is constantly 
urging that all boys of high-school age should re- 
ceive military training ; he cannot discuss any topic 
without bringing in this, his favorite subject. He 
argues that our nation should hereafter always be 
prepared for war. He says it is absurd for our 
people to imagine that there will not be wars in 
the future; and if we are not prepared for them 
we may be subjugated or obliterated by hostile na- 
tions. Some of the newspapers and magazines 
which are advocating universal military training 
maintain that this would be beneficial physically, 
intellectually and ethically for all high school boys, 
so that military training should be universally 
adopted for educational if for no other reasons. 

Now is not the best time to discuss military 
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training in high schools when peace comes; let us 
wait until the war is settled before we take up 
that question. If it shall be possible to establish 
a League of Nations which may be able to prevent 
war in the future, then it will be inadvisable for 
us to introduce military training into our high 
schools. The plea that military training in a high 
school is of marked educational value is fallacious. 
It has been shown time and again that the sort of 
military training that could be carried on in high 
schools is not particularly valuable for physical 
development. The time which would be taken 
in this way could be put to better use in other 
forms of physical education—in games and plays, 
for instance. If any ethical value could be de- 
rived from military training in the high school it 
would be very slight at best, for the reason that 
most of the situations in which boys will be placed 
in American life will, we hope, not require a mili- 
tary attitude or the military spirit. 

We do not want the military ideal or manner 
of living to be introduced into American life. 
We are fighting to rid the world of militarism in 
all its forms and relations. Militarism obliterates 
individuality; it makes the few autocrats and the 
many servitors; and it is hostile to the activities 
and social relations of a democracy. We do not 
wish our American boys to acquire obedience in 
a military way; we wish them to acquire the spirit 
of fair play and co-operation, and these they can- 
not acquire best under a military regime. The 
German experiment is adequate proof of this. 
There is, of course, an advantage in boys learn- 
ing to perform activities together and promptly 
in response to command; but there is abundant 
opportunity for them to learn these useful les- 
sons in connection with the regular activities of 
the school. Undoubtedly it would be of value for 
some boys, perhaps a large proportion of them, to 
have some systematic military training during the 
summer months.’ The writer of these comments 
has for a number of year advised certain boys who 
have sought his counsel to spend their summers 
at military academies. He has observed excellent 
results from this training; but the value to be 
derived from training in a military academy is 
quite different from that to be derived from train- 
ing in a high school. What we protest against is 
the militarization of our public schools. Until it 
becomes apparent that the protection of our coun- 
try demands such a step teachers should oppose 
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it with all the vigor they possess. We can train 
our boys in our secondary schools for service in 
American life more effectively without than with 


a military system. 


ELECTIVE MATHEMATICS. 


The State Department of Education has indi- 
cated that it will approve certain courses in high 
schools in which mathematics is made elective. 
Every educational man and woman in the state 
who has kept abreast of modern educational 
thought and investigation will endorse this action 
of the State Department. This will help to keep 
Wisconsin in the class of states which aim to mod- 
ify the curricula of the schools according as new 
knowledge and new social and economic conditions 
and needs make re-adjustments advisable. There 
are educational men in other states who will re- 
gard Wisconsin as too radical in making mathe- 
matics elective in any course in a high school, but 
the teachers in these states are dominated by the 
view that the purpose of the school should be to 
discipline or train pupils in a formal way rather 
than to give them knowledge and experience in the 
school which will help them to understand and 
deal withthe situations which they will meet out- 
side of school. Happily we are proceeding in Wis- 
consin on the principle that so far as school edu- 
cation is concerned what a pupil learns and does 
in school will determine quite closely and directly 
what he can understand and do outside of school; 
and this principle is in accord with the results of 
modern investigation in a number of fields relat- 
ing to human nature and education. 

It has not been advised that mathematics be 
eliminated from the high school. 
who are so upset by the action of the State De- 
partment that they cannot tell what has actually 
been advised. ‘They think, or at least they say, 
that the State Department wishes to destroy mathe- 
matical study, which is false and absurd. The 
State Department has simply taken the first step 
in a policy based on the view that secondary- 


There are those 


school mathematics should not be regarded as of 
peculiar and superior value for all pupils irre- 
spective of their interests and special needs. Mathe- 
matical studies will always be of supreme im- 
portance to a large proportion of high school 
pupils and they should have adequate facilities and 
opportunities to pursue these studies in every high 
school in the state. But there will always be some 
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pupils in our high schools who can use their time 
to better advaniage than in studying mathematics. 
Such pupils should be permitted to substitute other 
studies for mathematics. If this policy be fol- 
lowed it will be better for pupils and teachers and 
taxpayers than to go on as we have been doing in 
the past in making mathematics a sine qua non 
for a high school deploma or even for enrollment 
and continuance in a high school. 


HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Professor Strayer made a strong point in his 


talk at the meeting of the Superintendents and_ 


Supervising Principals at the University in Oc- 
tober when he said that medical examination of 
school children is valueless without nurses and 
clinics to carry out the recommendations of the 
medical examiner. We have heard a good deal 
of complaint in various cities regarding the inef- 
fectiveness of medical examination. It has been 
shown time and again that defects and deficiencies 
reported by medical examiners persist year after 
year; no one pays any attention to them. Not 
more than ten parents out of a hundred probably 
can be depended upon to take advantage of the 
information about their children fur- 
nished on a card sent from the office of the medical 
This is the reason why the health de- 
partment of public schools should be equipped with 


which is 
examiner. 


a sufficient number of nurses and clinics to at- 
tend to all but the most serious cases reported by 
medical examiners for treatment. 

But something more than medical examination 
and nurses and clinics is needed to preserve and 
promote the health of school children. The chief 
defects reported by those who have examined 
drafted men are due to unnatural modes of living. 
A considerable proportion of drafted men are suf- 
fering from disease of the lungs. The lungs were 
developed originally for an active, outdoor life. 
Nature anticipated that everyone would have need 
to breathe deeply much of the time and so to ex- 
pand the lungs fully. But when for four or five 
hours a day a child is in a sitting position, bend- 
ing over his desk, the lower part of the lungs is 
unused and easily becomes diseased. The only 
remedy for this difficulty is to adopt a regime in 
the. classroom which will prevent children from 
sitting bent over a desk for any considerable pe- 
riod at a time. We must arrange our programs 
of work so that pupils will be vigorously active 
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out-of-doors a considerable part of every day, so 
that the lungs will become fully expanded and 
oxygenated. 

A large number of drafted men have curvature 
of the spine in one or another of its varieties. There 
are various conditions which favor the develop- 
ment of spinal curvature, but: the principal one 
is postural habits which force the spinal cord out 
of alignment. The way to avoid this difficulty 
is to adopt a program in the schools which wil) 
prevent children from acquiring habits of sitting 
or standing that place unnatural strain on the 
spinal column. Also there must be much exer- 
cise in climbing and hanging by the arms on rings 
and trapeze which will tend to counteract spinal 
deflections due to improper habits of sitting or 
standing. 

A large part of the mal-developments of drafted 
men reported by the military medical examiners 
is undoubtedly due to nervous tension in the early 
years. It has been pointed out time and again, 
at least since Spenser’s day, that nervous strain 
and stress in childhood may result in stopping the 
development of the organism either as a whole 
or in some of its parts. One who is under nervous 
tension much of the time will hardly ever be 
properly nourished, for the reason that nervous 
strain interferes with all the nutritive processes. 
This matter is extremely complicated and we do 
not yet know many of the secrets of the reflex 
nervous mechanism, but we do know in a genera) 
way that nervous stress interferes with the normal 
function of all the vital organs. If this stress 
be continuous throughout boyhood and youth, the 
chances are that the man will show defects and 
deficiencies due to mal-development. When he is 
examined at twenty-one, or later, it may be found 
that the respiratory system is defective or the 
digestive system does not perform its tasks effec. 
tively, or the eliminative machinery is out of or- 
der and the system is in a toxic condition, and 
The root of all these defects lies in nervous 
There is but one remedy for 


so on. 
strain and tension. 
this evil and that is so to conduct our school work 
that nervous strain and stress will be reduced to 
a minimum. We cannot make great headway in 
improving the physical status of our people unless 
we can reduce nervous tension in American life 

So one might run through with all the defects 
reported by the military medical staff, and it would 
be found that thev are in large part due to habits 
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of living, principally though not wholly in the 
classroom, which are not in accord with the condi- 
tions of life under which the human organism was 
developed. Our problem, then—and it will always 
be with us—is to try to adjust our young people to 
the situations in modern life without abandoning 
altogether the conditions of primitive life. We 
have gone too fast and too far in forcing the child 
and youth to take on the habits of contemporary 
society while he is burdened with organs that were 
worked out for a different kind of life; and in 
order that they may develop normally and health- 
fully they must be exercised in the ways in which 
they were originally used. This means that the 
child must be up and doing a considerable part of 
every day, running and climbing and throwing and 
wrestling and the like. When he is in the class- 
room he must be kept in the sitting posture only 
brief periods at a time; and in all his work nervous 
tension must be reduced to the minimum. 

PLOW. 


NAIL THE FLAG TO THE 


W. B. Lockwoop. 


Nail the flag to the plow- 
The country needs grain, 
While the sailor boys guard 
The tracks of the main. 
God gave you the field 
And the sun with its light; 
Then double their yields 
While the sailor boys fight. 


Nail the flag to the plow— 
The soldiers must eat 
While defending the trenches 
Or suffer defeat. 
You can help the brave soldier 
At this time of his need 
By increasing your acres 
And planting more seed. 
Nail the flag to the plow— 
Your children and wife 
Must be saved from starvation 
While the world is in strife. 
Your duty is plain; 
Your mission is grand; 
Each man is a hero 
Who’s tilling the land. 
You say you’re too old 
To fight with a gun; 
Then work in the fields 
Till the setting of sun 
And show to the world 
By sweat on your brow 
That you’re serving your country 
With a flag on your plow. 
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THE TRUE AMER:cCAN. 
True to God and true to man, 
Ever since his race began 
He has kept his standards high; 
Flung his banners to the sky 
As a symbol of life’s best. 
Greed has never stained his crest 
Nor oppression scarred with shame 
Treasures that were his to claim. 
All that well becomes a man 
Marks the true American. 

Epaar A. QuEST. 


THE TEACHER’S VOICE. 

The good teacher frequently reviews her equip- 
ment and takes an inventory of her stock. Some- 
times she endeavors to be an observer, standing to 
one side and criticizing herself as to manner, meth- 
od and skill—a very difficult thing to do. In this 
self-examination, she takes particular care that 
nothing important escapes notice. But careful as 
the teacher may be, she frequently overlooks the 
importance of the voice. 

To some degree at least, the successful manage- 
ment and discipline of the school depends on the 
teacher’s voice. Not infrequently, the shrill or 
high pitched accent of the teacher, over-balances 
her scholarship and energy. The children become 
nervous, perhaps a little irritable, by the constant 
effect of the harsh, grating tones; and because they 
are disturbed in their study they become restless 
and indifferent. Possibly the reason, in part, of 
poorly prepared lessons may be the nagging tones 
of a strident voice. 

Undoubtedly, it is no easy task for one who has 
acquired the habit of speaking in shrill, nervous, 
jerky tones, to modulate the voice and mellow it 
so its tones will be rich, musical and soothing; but 
the results appear so valuable to the teacher who 
will do anything to gain success, that it is worth 
while to make the effort. 

WHERE HE WAS. 

A certain British soldier’s letter, according to 
Punch, runs thus: 

“IT am sorry I cannot tell you where I am, be- 
But | 


state that ] am not where I was, but where I was 


cause | am not allowed to say. venture to 
before I left here to go where I have just come 


from.”—Hachange. 


“MAN is not the creature of circumstances: cir- 
cumstances are the creatures of man.” 
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A COMMUNITY CENTER*--WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO ORGANIZE IT 


By Henry E. Jackson, 
Special Agent in Community Organization, Bureau of Education. 


I. WHAT A COMMUNITY CENTER IS. 


HE first and chief aim of the community- 
center movement is to deepen the content 
and broaden the scope of the term “education” and 
to extend the activities of the public schools so 
that they may evolve into people’s universities. 
In every part of the country there is a manifest 
tendency for the public school to develop into a 
house of the people to be used by them for “mutual 
aid in self-development.” ‘This is the significant 
fact at the heart of the community-center move- 
ment and the touchstone of its value for the na- 
tional welfare. 
The Community Capitol. 
“The Walls of Sparta are built of Spartans,” 
The walls of America likewise 
are built of Americans. 


sang an old poet. 
The primary function of 
the public schools is to make, not merely good men 
and women, but good citizens for the Republic. 
From the standpoint of citizenship, therefore, 
every schoolhouse ought to be used as a polling 
place. This is the first logical step toward making 
it the community capitol, although it may not be 
This use of the 
schoolhouse would save every state many thousands 


the first step chronologically. 
of dollars each year. When the people already 
own these houses, conveniently distributed in every 
section of the country, why should public funds be 
wasted in rent for other buildings? But economy, 
while a sufficient, is not the chief reason for mak- 
ing the scl oolhouse a polling place. The best rea- 
son is the ideal for which the ballot box stands. 
It is the 
such it deserves a worthy place. 


symbol of citizenship in America. As 
In the last presi- 
dential election, President Wilson voted in a fire- 
engine house in Princeton, and Candidate Hughes 
Hitherto 


any kind of a place has been considered fit for the 


voted in a laundry in New York City. 


highest act of citizenship. 
The Community Forum. 

The community forum is the meeting of citizens 
in their schoolhouse for the courteous and orderly 
discussion of all questions which concern their 
common welfare. A community may begin with 
questions in which local interest is manifest, such 
as good roads, or public health, or the method of 


raising and spending public funds, or methods of 
production and transportation of food products. 
A discussion of these questions will reveal at once 
the fact that they transcend local limits. A road 
is built to go somewhere, and it will relate one 
community to another. Local health conditions 
can not be maintained without considering other 
localities, for the causes of local disease frequently 
lie elsewhere. 

A community pays part of the revenue raised by 
the county. The expenditure of these funds, there- 
fore, is the affair of the local community. The 
same is true of the administration of State funds. 
The question of production and transportation is 
no longer regarded as a rural problem or a city 
problem, but a national problem. The reason why 
no community should live for itself is because 
none exists by itself. Every community is at the 
center of several concentric circles. The subjects 
of most value for discussion in a local form are 
those which connect it with county, state and na- 
tional interests. And herein lies the educational 
value of the forum. 

Ours is a Government by public opinion. It 
is obvious that the public welfare requires that 
public opinion be informed and educated. The 
forum is an instrument fitted to meet the most 
urgent public need. It is organized not on the 
basis of agreement, but of difference. It aims not 
at uniformity, but unity. It would be a stupid 
and unprogressive world if all were forced to think 
alike. We are under no obligation to agree with 
each other, but as neighbors and as members of 
America it is our moral and patriotic duty to 
make the attempt to understand each other. 

Public discussion renders a great variety of serv- 
It puts a 
premium on intelligence, liberates a community 
from useless customs, puts a check on hasty action, 
secures united approval for measures proposed, 


ices to spiritual and social progress. 


creates the spirit of tolerance, promotes co-opera- 
tion, and best of all and hardest of all it equips 
citizens with the ability to differ in opinion with- 


* Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 1918, 
No. 11. 52 pp. Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price, 
10 cents. 
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out differing in feeling. This habit can be acquired 
only through practice. The forum furnishes the 
means for mutual understanding. It aims to cre- 
ate public-mindedness. 

The Neighborhood Club. 

The postoffice, corner store and saloon are pass- 
ing as social centers, but they must be replaced 
with something better if they are not to be replaced 
with something worse. For only he can destroy 
who can replace. The public school therefore 
stands before an open door of opportunity to be- 
come a neighborhood club, where the people can 
meet on terms which preserve their self-respect. 
Almost very individual lives in the center of sev- 
eral concentric circles. There is the little inner 
circle of his intellectual and spiritual comrades ; 
then the larger circle of his friends; beyond that 
the still larger circle of those with whom the busi- 
ness of life brings him into contact; and the larg- 
est circle of all includes all members of the com- 
munity as fellow citizens. There need be no con- 
flict among these circles, no suggestion of inferior- 
ity or superiority. It is never to be forgotten that 
these circles are concentric. 

The schoolhouse used as a neighborhood club 
renders therefore an invaluable public service. It 
sees to create the neighborly spirit essential for 
concerted action. The means employed are various 
—games, folk dances, dramas, chorus singing— 
which require the subordination of self to co-opera- 
tive effort; dinner parties, where the people break 
bread in celebration of their communion with each 
other as neighbors. These activities not only ren- 
der a service to the individual by promoting his 
happiness and decreasing his loneliness; they dis- 
cover in the community unsuspected abilities and 
unused resources. To set them to work not only 
develops the individual but enriches the community 
life. 

The Home and School League. 

The free public school is at once the product and 
safeguard of democracy. The kind of public 
school, therefore, which a community has is an 
accurate index of its community consciousness and 
its estimate of democratic ideals. “The average 
farmer and rural teacher,” says 'T. J. Coates, 
“think of the rural school as a little equipment 
where a little teacher at a little salary for a little 
while teaches little children little things.” The 
object of the home and school department of the 
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community center is to substitute the word “big” 
for the word “little” in the above statement, to 
magnify the work and function of the school, to 
make it worthy to occupy a larger place in the 
people’s thought and affection. 
which home and school leagues are now doing. 


This is the work 


The community center in no wise interferes with 
their work. It is not a rival but an ally. Its 
plan is to give to and not take from the Home 
and School League. Indeed, it is probable that 
the Home and School League quite generally may 
become the parent organization out of which will 
be born the community center. This is the natural 
and logical thing to happen, and in many places 
it is the process of development now in operation. 


The Co-operative Exchange. 


The fundamental aim of the community-center 
movement is to secure co-operation for the common 
welfare. 
more than a beautiful dream, there must be co- 
It must not only be 
When the spirit 
of co-operation has been created it must have an 
outlet in action, for to stir up the emotions and 
give them no outlet is mere sentimentality and 
is dangerous to moral health. 


But if co-operation is to be anything 


operation about something. 
good, but be good for something. 


This principle is at once the reason and impulse 
back of the co-operative enterprises now carried 
on in schools. They assume a great variety of 
forms. Sometimes it is a co-operative creamery 
and cheese factory, which in some rural sections 
has meant new hope and larger resources, not only 
for the school, but also for the homes of the com- 
munity. Sometimes it is a farmers’ club for the 
purchase of farm supplies. It may be a canning 


club in which the women meet in the school to 
preserve fruits and vegetables and sell them at 
cost, in order to raise funds for community uses 
or for the national Red Cross. It may be a house- 
keepers’ alliance, in which the women meet to 
exchange ideas as to the best methods of buying 
In one community center the 
their milk 
source and to pay for it in advance, in order to 


and preparing foods. 
people have agreed to get from one 
eliminate the wastes in distribution and receive 
the benefit of the For the 
successful handling of farm products it is essen- 
tial that they be standardized both in form and 


For this purpose it would be well to use 


money thus saved. 


quality. 
a trademark or label, which would be of psycho- 
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logical value in suggesting team-work, and also 
be a guarantee of quality. 

All of these activities are now in the process 
of being grouped together under a buying club, 
or co-operative exchange, for the organization of 
which there is a rapidly growing demand. The 
State of North Carolina has already passed a law 
organize them in 


authorizing communities to 
schoolhouses. 


TO ORGANIZE A COMMUNITY 


CENTER. 


II. HOW 


Membership. 

The first step in organization is to define the 
boundaries of the community. These ought to be 
determined along natural lines, such as the terri- 
tory from which the children in the school are 
drawn, or a district in which the people come to- 
gether for other reasons than the fact that an arti- 
ficial line is drawn around them. It ought not to 
be too large. 

Being a little democracy, all adult citizens, both 
men and women, living in the prescribed territory 
are members of it. It must be comprehensive if 
the public schoolhouse is to be used as its capitol. 
It must be nonpartisan, nonsectarian, and non- 
You do not 


community by joining. 


exclusive. become a member of a 
You are a member by 
virtue of your citizenship and residence in the 
district. 


vided into groups and classes on the ground of 


Everywhere else men and women are di- 
their personal taste or occupation. In a commu- 
nity center they meet as “folks” on the ground of 
their common citizenship and their common hu- 
man needs. This is the distinguishing mark of 
the community center. 

The Cominunity Secretary. 

Nothing runs itself unless it is running down 
hall. 
has to be the doer of it. 
of this fact has led to the creation of a new pro 


If community work is to be done somebody 
The growing realization 
fession. The term applied to this profession is 
“community secretary,” “a cooper of secrets,” a 
servant of the whole community. This community 
executive should be elected by ballot in a public 
election held in the schoolhouse and supported out 
of public funds. There are now four such pub- 
licly elected and publicly supported community 
secretaries in Washington, D. C., and eight more 
such offices are in the process of being created. 
It seems certain that it is destined to be one of 
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the most honored and useful of all public offices. 

The qualifications for this office are manifestly 
large and its duties complex and exacting. The 
ablest person to be found is none too able. The 
function of the secretary is nothing less than to 
organize and to keep organized all the community 
activities herein described; to assist the people to 
learn the science and to practice the art of living 
together ; and to show them how they may put into 
effective operation the spirit and method of co- 
operation. Who is equal to a task like this? In 
addition to intellectual power and a large store 
of general information, one must be equipped with 
many more qualities equally important. The seven 
vardinal virtues of a community secretary are: 
Patience, unselfishness, a sense of humor, a bal- 
anced judgment, the ability to differ im opinion 
without differing in feeling, respect for the per- 
sonality of other people, and faith in the good in- 
tentions of the average man. Where possible, the 
community secretary ought to be the principal of 
the school. But where the principal can not be re- 
leased from his other duties sufficiently to under- 
take the work the secretary ought to be a person 
who is agreeable to the principal, in order to insure 
action. 
open-country communities the teacher’s work lasts 


concerted In thousands of villages and 
for only part of the year and the compensation is 
This is a great economic 
If these 


teachers were made community secretaries, were 


shamefully inadequate. 
waste as well as an injury to children. 


given an all-year-round job, and were compensated 
for the additional work by a living wage, it would 
mean a better type of teacher and a better type 
of school. The bigger task would not only demand 
the bigger person, but the task itself would create 
them. Moreover, when the teacher’s activities be- 
come linked up with life processes the community 
will be the more willing to support the office ade- 
quately. It seems clear that the office of com- 
munity secretary is the key to a worthier support 
of the school. 
teaching, give a new civic status to the teacher, 
and make more apparent the patriotic and con- 


It will magnify the function of 


structive service which the schoo) renders the Na- 
tion. 
The Board of Directors. 

However able a community secretary may be no 
one alone is able enough for the constructive kind 
of work which the community center requires. 
Since it is a co-operative enterprise, it is necessary 
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that it be democratically organized. The next 
step in its organization, therefore, should be to 
provide the secretary with a cabinet. It may be 
called a board of directors, or a community coun- 
cil, or an executive committee. These names sug- 
gest its various functions. Its first function is to 
give counsel and advice to the community secre- 
tary, to act as a little forum for discussion, out 
of which may develop wise methods of procedure. 
Its next function is to share with the secretary 
the responsibility for the work, the burden of which 
But 
the cabinet is not a legislative body alone, to deter- 


is too heavy to be borne by anyone alone. 


mine what is to be done, but also an executive body 


as well. It is not only an executive body, to carry 


out the general plans of the association, but also- 


a body of directors to plan and conduct special 
kinds of activities. 
men and women who have the ability and leisure 
As directors they wouid 
have a recognized position and channel through 
which they can more effectively render such service. 

Each director ought to be the head of a depart- 
ment of work, or at least the head of every depart- 
The head of 


each department ought to choose the members of 


In every community there are 


to render public service. 


ment of work ought to be a director. 
his own committee. Thus, by having the heads of 
departments work on the beard of direstors the 
entire work of the association can be frequently 
reviewed, and the depariimenis of activit, can, by 
co-operating, not only avoid needless waste through 


duplication, but also stimulate each other. The 


board of directors ought {eo hold regular meetings 
in the schoolhouse, and in order that the verk 


may be responsive to public opinion the meetings 
ought to be open to any who wish to attend tiem. 
just as the meetings of 1 town council are opel. 
The community center siands for visible govern 
ment and daylight diplomacy. 

The Trouble Committee. 


It is not so diffieult to organize a con: 
center; the difficulty is to keep it organized. | 
no means the only one, but the chief means ef 
securing a permanently useful community certer 
is to have a wise and constructive program, big 
enough to merit interest. A good way to formulate 
such a program is to appoint 2 permanent com- 
mittee which we may call “the trouble committee.” 
The function of this committee is not to make 
trouble, but to remove it. Its task is to discover 


the causes of trouble in the community, to learn 
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the reasons for dissatisfaction, to state the prob- 
lems which ought to be solved, to exhibit the thing 
that needs to be done. 
The function of the trouble committee is te 
furnish nuts for the community association to 
crack. No one believes in diagnosis for the sake 
of diagnosis any more than he believes in “amipu- 
tation for the sake of amputation.” Tis ouly use 
is to reveal the disease and to point the way to 
a remedy. The aim of the trouble commitiee is 
to point out the difficulties at the bottom of our 
social problems for the sake of removing them. 
Whenever they are removed, the problem vanishes. 
The method of the 


democracy. 


committee is constructive 


Public and Self-Support. 


The finances of an organization usual!y consti- 
tute its storm center. Money is the kind of thing 
it is difficult to get along with and impossible to 
get along without. After a community center 
determines its plans and policies, the next question 
in its organization is finance. But since money is 
the root of so much trouble, it ought to be kept in 
the background. It is properly called “ways and 
means.” It is not the end; human welfare is 
the end. 
be treated as such. 


The superior advantage of a community center 


Money is a detail and ought always to 


over private organizations is that it does not need 
an amount of money sufficient to cause it any dis- 
They 
The 


schoolhouse, together with heat, light, and janitor 


tress. ‘To begin with, there are no dues. 


are already paid when the taxes are paid. 


service, and in some places a portion of the secre- 
tary’s salary, is provided out of public funds. Thus 
the overhead charges are comparatively small. The 
time will doubtless come when the entire expense 
will be provided out of public funds, but the move- 
ment is new, and for the present and immediate 
future if the building, heat, light and janitor 
service are provided it is all that can reasonably 
be expected. 
A Working Constitution. 
What’s constitution among friends? It’s a ne- 
cessity if they are to continue to be friends. As 
the word itself suggests, a constitution establishes 
the basis on which friends may stand for the ac- 
complishment of their common purposes. Its value 
is always to be measured by the importance of 


the purpose to be accomplished. Inasmuch as the 
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purpose of a community center is of the highest 
value not only to the welfare of the local commu- 
nity, but also to the welfare of democracy in the 
nation and in the world, the making of: its consti- 
tution is a highly important item in its organiza- 
tion. 

As regards the work of the community center, 
the constitution is a working agreement, a clear 
understanding as to what is to be done and who 
A clear statement will prevent need- 
As regards the growth 


is to do it. 
less friction and confusion. 
of the work in the community, the constitution will 
serve the purpose of propaganda. If a new or un- 
informed member of the community should ask an 
active member, “What is a community center and 
what is its purpose?” a copy of the constitution 
ought to furnish a full answer to his question, 
Therefore, it should not be too brief, if it is to 
answer this purpose. 

Each community ought to draft its own consti- 
tution, not only because the needs of communities 
vary, and not only because, it should be the honest 
expression of the communities’ own thought and 
purpose, but constitution 
brought from outside and dropped on the people’s 
heads has little value for the community. 

While the types of constitutions will be very 
various, yet there are certain formative principles 
which are basic in the structure of a community 
They are so essential to the life of the 


especially because a 


center. 
community ideal that the writer has called them 
“The ten commandments for a community center.” 
They are as follows: 
I. It must guarantee freedom of thought and 
freedom in its expression. 
IT. It must aim at unity, not uniformity, and 
accentuate resemblances, not differences. 
III. It must be organized democratically, with 
the right to learn by making mistakes. 
from the domination of 


must be free 


money, giving the right of way to char- 


IV. It 


acter and intelligence. 

V. It must be nonpartisan, nonsectarian, and 
nonexclusive both in purpose and_prac- 
tice. 

VI. Remember that nothing will run itself un- 
less it is running down hill. 

VII. Remember that to get anywhere it is nec- 
essary to start from where vou are. 
VITI. Remember that the thing to be done is 
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more important than the method of doing 
it. 

IX. Remember that the water in a well can not 
be purified by painting the pump. 

X. Remember that progress is possible only 
when there is mental hospitality to new 
ideas. 

BADGER INVENTION SAVES TRANSPORTS 

FROM U-BOATS. 

Almost every American destroyer, transport and 
submarine chaser is now equipped with a subma- 
rine detecting device invented by professors at the 
University of Wisconsin. German submarines, in 
more than one instance, have come to grief and 
American transports have been saved from the out- 
law torpedo by this Wisconsin device. 

Utmost secrecy has guarded the invention dur- 
ing the past fifteen months and even now nothing 
of its mechanism or basic idea has been made pub- 
lic—for obvious reasons. ‘The interesting story 
of its invention will be told after the war is over. 

The Prof. Max Mason, E. M. 
Terry and J. R. Roebuck, of the physics depart- 
They went to work on it 
government called 
for ideas to combat After suc- 
cessful trials in Lake Mendota, at university ex- 
pense, they took it to the Naval Experiment Sta- 
tion at New London, Conn., where all inventions 


inventors are 
ment of the university. 
in the spring of 1917 when the 
the submarine. 


for the navy are tried out. It was so successful 
that a large group of men, including several from 
the university, were put to work making and in- 


Al- 


though other devices are being tried, the Wiscon- 


stalling the device on government vessels. 


sin detector is still considered the best. 


Professors Mason and Roebuck have devoted 
their entire time to the invention, working both 
in this country and in Europe. Professor Terry 
has assisted them during vacation periods, return- 
ing to the university to train wireless operators and 
other technical workers during term time. 

The submarine detector is one of several inven- 
tions, now used in fighting Germany, which origi- 
nated in the shops and laboratories at the uni- 
versity. 

Victory “over there” is being weighed upon the 
scales in America. Food saved here means plenty 
for our boys on the “first line of defense.” 
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BUILDING THE RIGHT FOUNDATION 


HAT about John for the Cornerstone ? 
Some years ago, there were school teach- 
ers who believed their business was to teach school 
and to do nothing else. They had no interests out- 
side of the four walls of the school building. This 
type of a teacher is almost extinct. 

The schoolhouse and the teacher must play a 
new role in the county. They are the heart of the 
The boys and girls are often spoken 
of as the “men and women of to-morrow.” More 
than that, they are the carriers of new ideas, bet- 


community. 


in this wide-spread movement because we best 
reach the parents through our children. 

Parents on a whole are intensely interested in 
What their boys and girls are doing. You have 
noticed how quickly the community will respond 
to a Christmas program or a Labor Day celebra- 
tion. It is their 
actors and in a measure their opportunities. On 


because own children are the 


the other hand, you might advertise a speaker of 
considerable note and not half fill the house, nor 
get a community reaction. 














Class in Corn Judging 


ter farming, cleaner living and stronger citizen- 
ship to the “men and women of toaay.” 
The U. S. Agriculture, State 


Universities Councils of De- 


Department of 
(and of late the 
fense), are devoting a large part of their energies 
The first ef- 


himself. 


along the lines of better farming. 
forts toward the 
This 
amount of good has been accomplished, but it has 


were directed ‘armer 


method has proven a success and a_ vast 
not reached the children directly. 

Another activity which has proven of great 
worth is the education of the boy and girl along the 
same channels. 


plished by the “Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Or 


This has been largely accom- 


ganization.” As school people we are interested 


Likewise we sometimes spend hours explaining 
how to feed a dairy calf or to can fruit by some 
modern method and apparently meet with no vis- 
But let John or Mary join the Calf 
or Pig club and begin to make a success of it and 
the lukewarm father and mother wake up and 
If that pig beats the others on 


ible results. 


start to take notice. 
the farm or wins a ribbon at the Local, County, or 
State Fair, father at once wants to know how it 
is done. He grows more interested in his boy, 
the school, and the person who got the boy into 
the pig club business. At once you have the senior 
member of the family in the right place for re- 
ceiving better farming ideas. 

The club movement is going to help keep our 
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young people on the farms. It is placing farming 
on a business basis and also adding that necessary 
element—for the success of any undertaking—love 


of the work one is doing. Without that love a poor 

















Members of a Calf Club 


is sure to 


fol- 


or common farmer and business man 


result. With love for the work success will 
low. 

Boys and girl like to have a little business of 
feel that 


This is especially 


their own. They want to they have at 
least a small part in the farm. 
true today. Every young person knows that he or 


she must do something to help in winning this war. 

















My Sheep! (Ownership) 


We are living in an age when things are moving 
faster, and our young patriots are the last ones 
to be permitted to lag behind. 
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During the passing season, 40,000 Wisconsin 
boys and girls have been working members of this 
organization. Every other state in the Union has 
been organized in proportion. The government is 
spending a large amount of money in promoting 
the work. At the head of the work in each state 
is a Boys’ and Girls’ Club Leader, who in turn has 
several assistants. These people are constantly 
ready to help organize and promote clubs and 
ean be reached: by addressing the State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Leader, College of Agriculture, Madi- 

















Canning Club 


son, Wisconsin. The county superintendents are 
often ready to help you in this work. Material 
in the form of bulletins, record books and achieve- 
ment pins can be obtained from the State Club 
Leader. 

Actual organization is simple enough. Enroll 
the young people in your school into an Agri- 
cultural Club. Let each one select the thing he 
or she desires to do. One may want to raise a calf, 
another a pig, another potatoes or garden stuffs. 
The girls will perhaps want to do sewing and can- 
ning. Have them elect officers of the club and 
arrange for them to meet occasionally. 

Send the names to the State Club Leader, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. You will then receive full 
instructions, bulletins and individual record books 
for carrying on the work. Encourage the young 
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people to keep careful records of their project. 
Prizes are offered by the Club Leader for good 
record books. 

Visit each boy and girl once in a while to en- 
courage the undertaking. This call will do a world 
of good and perhaps the best result of all will be 
the. talk with the parents. Here lies the oppor- 
tunity of doing real extension work in a commu- 
nity. 

As the season grows it is well to plan for a small 
fair where the young people may have a chance 
to exhibit their product to everyone in the com- 
munity. Small prizes or ribbons may be offered 
to winners. Here again is the teacher’s chance 
to meet the school patrons on an equal basis and 
promote good feeling. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club work is one of the com- 
ing forms of extension service. The foundation 
for the future building can best be laid by develop- 
ing the young mind. The school is the laboratory 
to start the work. The community is the field for 
furthering it. Try out the Club plan this season. 
John will be a better student, father will become 
a stauncher friend and the whole country will re- 
ceive a lasting benefit. 

Ear J. COOPER, 
Emer. Ass’t State Club Leader. 


WISCONSIN FARMERS SINGING NEW SONG. 
Wisconsin farmers, realizing the responsibility 
our agricultural resources possess, gladly join in 
singing the following song: 
“Yes, we'll rally *round the farm, boys, 
We'll rally once again, 
Shouting the battle ery of Feed ’Em. 
We’ve got the ships and money 
And the best of fighting men, 
Shouting the battle ery of Feed *Em.” 


“The onion forever, the cows and the corn, 
Down with the tater—it’s up the next morn— 
While we rally ’round the plow, boys, 

And take the hoe again, 
Shouting the battle cry of Feed *Km.” 


Just because your allowance is six level tea- 
spoons of sugar a day, it doesn’t signify that keep- 
ing within that amount is all you need to do. One 
teaspoon a day saved by every person in the coun- 
try would give an additional sugar supply for can- 
ning purposes of 1,000,000 pounds a day. 
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PERSHING SENDS CABLE TO GARFIELD ON 

COAL SITUATION. 

State Fuel Administrator Fitzgerald Urges Neces- 
sity of Conserving. 
ivery Time a Troop Ship Carries American Soldiers 
to the Fighting Front in France It Consumes 
Three Thousand Tons of Coal, or Twelve 
Thousand Barrels of Fuel Oil. 

Every Three-Inch Shell Fired From An American 
Gun Represents Eighty Pounds of Coal 
Used in Its Manufacture. 

Fuel, the Driving Force of the War, Must Be Avail- 
able in Quantities Sufficient to Insure Victory. 
Without Sufficient Fuel the Vast and Intricate Ma- 
chinery of War Industry Must Stou; Railroad 
and Steamship Traffic Will Be Clogged, 
and the Steady Progress of Our Ar- 
mies Will Be Halted. All of the 
Great War Machinery De- 
pends on Fuel. 

COPY OF CABLEGRAM RECEIVED BY DR. H. 
A. GARFIELD FROM GENERAL PERSHING. 

Oct. 17, 1918. 
Dr. H. A. Garfield, 
U.S. Fuel Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Let there be no shortage of coal. Lack of coal 
means limiting our war industries; railroads and 
shipping are slowed down and the army cannot 
be provided with means to deliver the telling blows 
needed to end the war. Without coal we shall be 
without guns and ammunition to use against the 
enemy. The man in the mine helps the man on 
the firing line. The more coal you produce the 
sooner we shall have peace. Every soldier of the 
American expeditionary forces expects to be backed 
up by the miners of America just as labor in every 
branch of industry at home has stood behind us. 
We soldiers know that we can depend upon you to 
do your part as we are doing ours. 

PERSHING. 

“Great souls have wills; feeble ones have only 
wishes.” 


Half a loaf is better than none. If you reduce 
your use of sugar you won’t find yourself at the 
grocer’s at the middle of the month pleading vainly 
for more sugar. 
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DIRECTED STUDY 


Pror. A. W. Burr. Beloit College, Dept. of Education. 


Much 
Study.” 
been made to introduce it into our schools. 


has been written upon “Supervised 
Numerous and yarious attempts have 
Usu- 
ally this has been done by a combination of reci- 
In these 


attempts serious difficulties and faults have ap- 


tation and study in the class period. 
peared. Longer periods require a larger teach- 
ing force and only the large city schools can, or 
will, undertake it. It requires a radical change 
of program and methods of work and superintend- 
ents hesitate. The uncertainty and the added bur- 
den are too great with the yearly shifting of 
teachers. 

Daily supervised study with 
no farther with 
the class studies, or 


every lesson gets 
most teachers than seeing that 
continual assistance of the 
poorer, 

The habit of daily study under the eye and com- 
mand of the teacher whose task is to be learned, 
lessens for the pupil responsibility, initiative, in- 
dependence of effort. As Prof. Judd well says, “If 
the student becomes dependent on social help in 
the solution of all his problems, the substitution 
of social training for independent learning be- 
comes a serious drawback.”* 

Assistance fastens the attention of teacher and 
pupil upon the end, an answer, and not upon the 
best way to the end, upon how to prevent a future 
like difficulty. 

It is chiefly in the interest and to the advan- 
tage of the dull, the slow part of the class, and the 
tendency with those is to confine their study to the 
time of supervision, when they need to do much 
more. The scheme looks thus to uniformity, the 
passing of all. Those who have tried it count that 
as its greatest value in their praise of it. 

Supervised study does not help the best students, 
It may even 
bring loss to some through their being satisfied 
with the use of the supervised period. It does not 
remedy the neglect of the best, one of the greatest 


those who get their lessons as it is. 


losses of our present school methods. 
Is a Change Needed? 
Without raising further difficulties and objec- 
tions one wonders if “Supervised Study” is as 
necessary as some have thought, or is it another 


passing fad in education? ‘here are urgent rea- 


sons for some change in classroom procedure. 
The pupil recites too much in the school hours and 
studies too little, and he recites too much for the 
studying that he does, and therefore recites poorly. 

Possibly the nature of the present studies of 
the high school has made study more difficult than 
in the past. English, history, modern language, 
with aims and methods varying so widely with 
changing teachers, have done much to make the 
pupil vague, uncertain, disinclined to afly real 
study. A lesson that requires more than the sug- 
gestions of assignment and a hasty reading is too 
difficult now. It was not so when Latin and 
mathematics were the backbone of the course. 
Changed conditions require a change in methods. 

The teacher gives his thought and energy to the 
recitation, to the results of his pupils’ effort, 
rather than to the means to the result. The teach- 
er takes too great a part in the recitation. It must 
go somehow without his help or with it, and he 
helps.t 

Something must be done also if book studies 
are to hold their place in school work. The double 
periods given to science and vocational subjects 
and the close supervision of the work in the class- 
room give them an advantage of attention, cut 
short the hours of study, and make the student less 
inclined and less able to study a book by himself. 

Still further teachers find that suggestions at the 
assignment for the study of a lesson do not go far 
with the beginner and the slow pupil. They can- 
not connect the suggestion with an unfamiliar les- 
son. Such desultory directions also develop no plan 
or regimes of study. The pupil studies for years 
with little thought as to how he studies, or how 
he might study. 

All these conditions and others that might be 
added make the present call for attention to study 
an imperative one. 

What Is Needed? 

Some way of leading the pupil to grapple with 
a lesson by himself with a mastery of it. The 
goal in study is habit, method, success without a 
teacher. ‘That is worth far more to the learner 


* “Psychology of High School Subjects,” p. 124. 
+See Supt. Zimmers’ ‘‘Teaching Boys and Girls 
How to Study.” 
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than the increase in knowledge through daily de- 
pendence upon the eye and the suggestion of the 
teacher. Any guidance in study that does not lead 
to walking alone is a mistake. 

A need of every pupil is a technique for the 
study of the different subjects; how to attack the 
lesson, what to do next, how to keep at it, how 
he may know when he is done, has his lesson. As 
it is, students are left to blunder into their meth- 
ods. Assistance and assistance does little to give 
methods of study in a subject. 

An essential condition of better study is some 
way of the teacher’s finding and following the 
pupil in the act of studying, getting at his mental 
processes in action. Improvement in study cannot 
come by any imposed plan, but as in writing or 
in any mental process, it must be by trial and by 
correction of errors. To do this there must be a 
natural occasion of approach to the learner and a 
definite plan and purpose by the teacher, 

Any plan for better study must include pro- 
vision for assistance of the pupil when needed and 
when best, but the office of the teacher is not 
merely to help the pupil over the difficulty. Others 
in the class can do that and often better. The 
teacher’s concern is the mental processes of the 
pupil needing help. What are his needs for help- 
ing himself next time? 

Any effort to secure better study must give 
opportunity and stimulation to the best to do their 
best. 
comes from the universal neglect of the best third 
of the class in the teacher’s effort to save the poor- 
est third. His methods and he are judged almost 
solely by the minimum of failures rather than by 
the maximum of real students that he has made. 
A student may be good by reason of native ability 
not half exercised, or by reason of great effort 
half wasted by poor methods of study. Good stu- 
dents need help, direction and opportunity to do 
their best as much as do the poorest. Most teach- 
ers under present recitation methods have but faint 
idea of the range of individual differences in every 
class. Better study will never come until the best 
do their best. 

Any movement for improvement of study and 
recitation should take teacher, class and school 
program as they are and fixing some goal bring 
them all step by step to its attainment. School 
conditions are changed by revolution only with 
great loss. Evolution is the process of growth. 


One of the loudest calls for some change 
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It is a long way from knowing a subject to know- 
ing how boys’ and girls’ minds get up a subject. 
No change of program will give the latter knowl- 
edge. The teacher must learn it and teach it step 
by step. 

IS THERE ANY WAY TO MEET ANY ONE 
OR ALL OF THESE NEEDS? Yes, by the use 
of the regular class period sometimes for recita- 
tion and sometimes for study, the class studying an 
assigned udvance lesson and the teacher in personal 
conference studying how the pupil studies. 

For example, once in two weeks or oftener, and 
on no regular day, the teacher after assigning the 
advance lesson for the next day, says to the class, 
“You may study this lesson this period and I will 
confer with some of you about your ways of study- 
ing a lesson.” After waiting a few moments to 
note who show the “agony of starting,” the teach- 
er sits by some pupil, or calls one forward to the 
desk and in an undertone says, “Mary, have you 
today’s lesson? or John, did you find any diffi- 
culty? or what was new to you in the lesson? or 
what use of it occurred to you? or a searching 
question may be put to a bright student. After 
some such natural introduction, these questions 
follow: What did you do first when you studied 
What What Is that 
the way you usually study? How long did you 
study? Where did you study? 


the lesson ? next ? next ? 
Do you keep at 
your lessons when you begin? When do you think 
that you have your lessons? Continue thus until 
the pupil’s mental processes are before you. Make 
one or two helpful suggestions, and send him back 
to his lesson. If he needs help, ask one of the class 
to assist him. The business of the teacher now is 
not that of a nurse, but that of the doctor making 
his diagnosis. Then another may be called, and 
another, until the period is more than half passed. 
After that the questions for each one may be based 
on the study of the new lesson, finding how much 
each has done to get an idea of his pace. Just at 
the close, the teacher may pass to half a dozen 
others and ask how each has done. Then he may 
make one or two practical suggestions to the class 
about how to study, and may add “Tomorrow, you 
will recite today’s lesson and the one you have 
just studied. You have had an additional period 
for study and we can have a much better recitation 
than usual.” If that is insisted on the next day, 
a new standard will be set for the recitation. At 
the next study period, others of the class may be 
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interviewed with one or two of those taken the 
first day. 
After the 


class, he will know more about the work and possi- 


teacher has thus gone around the 
bilities of each one than in a whole year of reci- 
tations. If he has a note book with a page for 
each pupil and jots down notes as he goes on, each 
pupil will become a most interesting problem, and 
its working out the joy and pride of the teacher. 
\fter this acquaintance with the cldss which 
should come first, one or more study periods may 
be given to some specific end. Inquiry and sug- 
gestion may center on “getting started on a les- 


9” <¢ 


son,” “going over it the first time,” “selecting the 


main points,’ “speed and intensity in work,” 


“fixing a lesson by recall,” “generalizations,” 


“mental economies,” “problems and questions,” 
ete. 

Kach of these points should first be the subject 
of a personal questionaire of a number of the class, 
to know what they are actually doing and to give a 
If after the 
attention to some method of study the following 


basis for suggestions and direction. 


recitations give emphasis to it, a lasting impression 
will be made. 

Exercises in speed are especially desirable for 
increasing power in study. Dullness is often only 
slowness, failure in effort of will, in getting the 
close association of ideas that give the flash of 
thought. Even high school pupils may read too 
slowly to know what they read. Work upon “recall 
in preparation for recitation,” and aloud at home 
if possible, will bring large results. 

A Study Card. 

At the right stage a printed study card reading 
somewhat as follows may be helpful: 

1. Go through the lesson carefully to under- 

stand it. 

2. Go over it rapidly for its main points and 

make notes of them, or memorize them. 

3. Try next to recite to yourself on each main 

point either by thinking it through, or 
aloud at home. 

4. Ask yourself what is new in the lesson. 

5. Think of some uses of the lesson. 

6. Find some question that you want answered. 

Sometimes at the close of the study hour ques- 
tions on the lesson may be called for. Those ap- 
proved may be taken down by the class to prepare 
answers for at the next recitation. Sometimes at 
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the beginning of the hour the teacher in the assign- 
ment may raise an important question on the ad- 
vance whose working out he may follow, learning 
its discussion for the next day. 

But above all things, the study period must have 
the purpose and air of study. No record of what 
pupils do for any purpose of grading or ranking is 
to be made. The work must be totally different 
from that of the recitation that the pupil may be 
put off his guard and may reveal himself. 

What Advantage Has Some Such Plan of Directed 
Study? 
FOR THE PUPIL. 


new plane, more personal and intimate. 


Ile meets his teacher on a 
There is 
opportunity for suggestion, vision, promotion, for 
asking questions, stating his difdculties and his 
ambitions. 

His habits of study are improved. His earnest, 
steady attention or his intermittent effort and con- 
tinual, easy interruptions appear and may receive 
commendation or suggestion in the personal con- 
A study 
period is worth while for this purpose alone. 


ference if his teacher has noted them. 


Study is emphasized and dignified for him. His 
“bluffing” is of no use. His teacher knows. He 
is not carried with the weak ones day by day, but 
the end is doing his work himself and doing it 
better. The best have the privilege of mastery 
of the lesson without help. The call to help others 
gives him a new point of view both of the subject 
and of his relation to the school, and the gain in 
power is better than merely having a longer lesson. 

The pupil helped by his classmates has a new 
spur given him. If they can do it, why can’t he? 
Assistance by his teacher seems different. The 
student really needing help has a new door of hope 
in the new opportunity of access to the teacher, and 
to the help of his mates. The plan may gird there- 
fore for more earnest effort both the best and the 
poorest of the class. 


Advantages for the Teacher. 

The plan requires thought and effort upon the 
problem of study, the basic problem in the learn- 
ing process. It has been greatly neglected. It 
gives opportunity for getting at the mental proc- 
esses of the pupil which may be known far bet- 
ter in the act of studying than in his reciting. 
There he is on his guard. It is to his interest to 
conceal the way by which he came, as only results 
count in recitation. 
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It puts the teacher in a new light, in a new re- 
lation to his pupils. He becomes really to them 
their helper, adviser, confidant. It broadens great- 
ly the field of personal contact. It gives the teach- 
er his real function, a director and guide of the 
pupil’s effort rather than a marker of results; a 
leader of helpers rather than a lone helper run- 
ning to this one and to that one. 

It lifts out of the routine and rut of the same 
subject and of lesson hearing. Many teachers after 
five years become mechanical. They are in every 
school. What they teach and their methods are 
They need a new problem, a new field for 
This plan 


fixed. 
increase in skill, for growth in power. 
should wake up the plodding teacher for it is vital. 
It adds nothing to the teacher’s hours of work, 
but varies his work, makes it all more intelligent 
and effective, more interesting in its revelation of 
mental varieties and habits, of individual differ- 
ences. It should save much of his after school 
work with pupils when both he and they are tired 
and hurried, a service often of doubtful value. 
The plan is flexible and practical. The teacher 
may begin with one class and as technique is 
gained, it may be extended to his other classes. 
The study period, being unannounced may come 
once a week or once a month as the teacher can 
use it to advantage. A new system has not to 
be embarked upon all at once. 
way for every teacher of passing from all recita- 


It is a practical 


tion work to directing the study of his pupils. 
Advantages for the School. 


The principal may introduce the plan with one 
teacher and one class. A success will react upon 
all the teachers, failure will not be serious. 

Any teacher may ask to try it and may do it 
without disturbing the order of classes or any other 
teacher’s work, or making any noise about it. The 
less said about it the better. 

The plan does not affect the present organization 
or program of any school, nor launch it upon an 
uncertain experiment trying or impossible for 
some teachers and provoking criticism in antici- 
pation. No time nor amount of work is lost in 
any study. If necessary there may be a gain by 
longer lessons with the extra study period. This, 
however, is not advisable. Better quality of work 
is wiser than increase in quantity. It adds noth- 
ing to the expense of the school or of the teachers, 
only makes more valuable present resources. 
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It does not start with decrying or disparaging 
the recitation, expression by the pupil, but makes 
it more effective and richer by guiding the prepar- 
ation for it. 

It brings into classroom and school a new at- 
mosphere, a new view. It interests the best and 
what interests them becomes of interest to all. 

As students are the helpers of others in the eclass- 
room or out of it at the suggestion of the teacher, 
the school becomes a co-operative, a democratic 
body, each doing his part for the common welfare 
of all in the task of learning. All are students 
and all are teachers according to their ability to 
serve. It is the new and coming school reached 
by a natural and practical process of transition, the 
Seminar of the Graduate School adapted to the 
lower school. 

What Preparation Do Teachers Need for Directing 
Study? 

Some thought and study upon their own ways 
of mastering a lesson. They have spent vears upon 
the subject that they are to teach, but have never 
given an hour’s hard thought to the mental process 
of acquiring the subject. They have learned to 
study as they have learned to talk, by picking it 
up, good, bad or indifferent. The teacher must 
examine his own processes of acquisition, if he is 
to discern and intepret those of his pupils. 

The teacher needs to carry along with his confer- 
ence a study of his pupils’ minds, The attitude 
of a learner himself well becomes him there. The 
opportunity for this study is almost boundless. 
There is no one way he will find for all minds. As 
he learns and studies his pupils’ various ways of 
getting a lesson, their rate of progress, what sim- 
ulates them and what hinders, he will gain the 
ability to tell pupils how to study, the true profes- 
sional equipment of the teacher. 

An acquaintance with the elements of psychology 
for terms, and a differentiation of the mental 
processes will help the teacher to find his way. 
This study of psychology, or a review of it, should 
be taken along with the conferences to give reality 
and concreteness. It is an applied, a used psychol- 
ogy that the schoolroom needs, not simply a theory 
of mind activity that the teacher forgets and gets 
along without. The teacher who has never seen 
a psychology, by observation and thought upon his 
own and his pupils’ mind activities can gain a 
psychology more practical than that which the 
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college graduate usually has. 

Especially should the teacher have some clear 
idea of the methods of study suited to his sub- 
ject. He has taken courses on how it should be 
taught, but what his pupils need most is to be told 
how to study it and how they may adapt his method 
to their individual minds and their peculiar con- 
ditions. 

A clear, definite aim for each lesson stated as a 
proposition helps the teacher greatly in his di- 
How otherwise can he 
For 


recting the study of it. 
know how and where to direct its study? 
example, “I want my class to find and know that 
fractions when added must have a common denomi- 
nator because only like things can be added,” or 
“that the passive voice is that form of the verb 
that shows that the subject receives its action.” A 
proposition for a lesson will do more for both 
teaching and studying #t than half the usual study 
of methods. 

Studying is finding a proposition. Directed 
study is putting the pupil on the track to find it 
himself. That is the proposition of this discus- 
sion. 

The writer hopes that the discussion may give 
to some teacher who will try it a way out to better 
study by their pupils and to a richer service for 


them. 


READING WITH CHILDREN RATHER THAN TO 
THEM. 

My granddaughter when six years of age made 
remarkable progress in reading one summer. Her 
ability to read rapidly and without hesitation, 
to pronounce difficult words readily and correctly, 
and to understand what she read aloud or by her- 
self was a surprise to me. In the fall se found 
a translation of the Odyssey and also of the Aeneid 


4 


and read in them with interest and with delight. 

1 tried in vain for some time to account for her 
rapi? progress, a progress that seemed so unusual 
that it demanded some other explanation than 
As I turned the matter over from 


she 


natural ability. 
time to time, it occurred to me one day that 
bad always sat in my lap as | read aloud to her 
and had insisted on following my reading with her 
eyes. I read to her and she read with me. With 
her ear she had gathered the meaning by the in- 
flections and tones of my voice, and by the rapid 
association of the words which she already knew, 
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a condition most important for getting the sense 
She was able also by the associations 
given to pick up the meaning and correct pro- 
nunciation of all new or unusual words. With her 
eyes as she followed the reading, she associated 
with the printed symbols all that she got by the 
ear. And that is the problem for the child in 
learning to read, to transfer the meaning of sound 
symbols to eye symbols. 

Mothers read _ to 
children are doing little to help them to read. 

Teachers who set reading lessons to be studied 
in silence and spend the recitation period in hear- 
ing the stumbling, halting attempts of the class 
in reading, are using an indirect process rather 


in reading. 


and teachers therefore who 


than the direct in their teaching. 

I wonder what the results would be if in the 
first three or four grades in our schools the teacher 
for half the class period read with the class. I 
would have her prepare carefully by practice for 
every day’s reading. It is a great undertaking and 
worthy of her best effort to help a whole class trans- 
Whatever 


is read would be within the range of the children’s 


fer sense, meaning, from sound to sight. 


interest and understanding and much should be 
read. 
and those the children should read aloud well. 

It strikes me also that this reading with the chil- 


Some things should be read over and over, 


dren would be of great value to foreign speaking 
They would both hear 
with the ear and follow If the lat- 


ter was difficult, an English speaking child might 


children in the grades. 


with the eye. 


sit next and follow the lines with his finger or a 
pencil. 

I shall be glad to know the result if any teacher 
is prompted to work out my suggestion of reading 
with the children. 

A. W. Burr. 
Beloit College, 
Dept. of Education. 


Has any one ever been able to discover why 
peaches, anples, pears and berries may be eaten 
“out of hand” without sugar, but when they come 
to the table sugar is necessary ? 


“The value of your teaching is not so much in 
the information you put into the mind, as the in- 
terest you awaken,” therefore, “Clothe every sub- 
ject you teach with a living interest.” 
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WHY EDUCATORS SHOULD ENLIST IN THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION. 


N organization including a large majority 
of the school people of the country will be 
of the greatest service to the cause of education 
and to the members of the teaching profession. 
There are many professional and personal reasons 


ereat educa- 


why one should now enlist in this g 


tional organization. 


Professional Reasons. 


Through such an agency it will be possible: 

1. To develop among school people a stronger, 
if possible, a universal, consciousness of the dig- 
nity of the profession and of the obligations which 
rest upon its members; to make clear and generally 
understood and accepted the standards of profes- 
sional qualifications, efficiency, and conduct which 
should be maintained by teachers. 

2. To establish a recognized and effective chan- 
nel through which the consensus of educational 
opinion upon important educational matters may 
be expressed. ‘The school people of the country are 
entitled to recognition as experts on all educa- 
tional questions. 

3. To supply the public with correct and re- 
liable information on subjects related to schools 
and Authentic and 
formation is needed by the public. 


education. disinterested in- 
Too often 
unwise action by public bodies and unwise or in- 
jurious legislation result from inaccurate or in- 
complete information. 

4, To promote general recognition of the sig- 
nificance of our entrance into the Great War and 
to propose plans for supplying through the schools 
to the children and their families correct informa- 
tion as to the causes of the war, the ideals upon 
which we act, and the conditions upon which we 
can consent to make peace. 

5. To counsel together and with the national 
government as to the service which the sehools can 
reasonably and most profitably be asked to under- 
take. Swarms of war activities stand at the school- 
room door and knock. The National 
Association Emergency Commission has already 


Edueation 


given substantial help in reductIng the number, 
and to determine which should be excluded and 
which admitted and encouraged. 

6. To counsel with the national and state au- 
thorities as to how to deal most speedily and ef- 


fectively with the great mass of adult illiterates 
and the thousands of immigrants who need to learn 
the language of the country and get an under- 
standing and appreciation of its institutions and 
ideals, 

7. 'To make clear to the general public in a way 
that shall bring results, the need of more money 
to support public education. This is not chiefly 
a question of better pay for teachers. It involves, 
also, better schoolhouses and equipment, more ade- 
quate playgrounds, longer school terms, a larger 
proportion of children in school instead of in the 
factories and fields, more and better normal schools 
to provide trained teachers, special schools or 
classes for special groups of children, and more 
attention to health 
training. 


education and to vocational 

8. ‘To convince the people of the nation and 
their representatives at Washington that the Fed- 
eral Government must co-operate with the states 
to a much greater extent in the financial support 
of public education. 

9. ‘To have the counsel and support of the 
greatest possible number of the members of the 
profession, in the vitally important work of re- 
apprehending and re-stating our national ideals 
and aims in public education as these have been 
shown to need readjustment. 

10. ‘To have the counsel and support of the 
largest possible membership in the re-statement 
of our national program of education and the plans 
for carrying out that program in the light of the 
necessities which the war has revealed to us. 

Personal Reasons. 

Through a great national organization of edu- 
cators, it will be possible: 

1. To provide, through the discussions at meet- 
ings and through publications, a means of keeping 
the greatest possible number of members of the 
profession well informed and up to date in matters 
pertaining to their profession. 

2. To make general among the members of the 
profession that feeling of pride and satisfaction 
which comes from solidarity and the knowledge 
that all are standing together in a spirit of mutual 
interest and mutual helpfulness. 


3. To promote the complete understanding and 
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co-operation which is so desirable between the three 
elements in the human machinery of the school— 
the official board or employers, the administrative 
and supervisory staff, and the teachers who deal 
directly with the children. 


1. To bring about, through co-operation and 
proper organization, such increase in the pay of 
teachers and such improvement in the conditions 
surrounding their work, as shall make it possible 
for them to remain in the profession and to live 
in a manner befitting their calling. 


5. To permit the N. FE. A. to employ a perma- 
nent staff adequate to attend to its routine busi- 
ness, to prepare and issue its publications, to as- 
sume some responsibility for influencing public 
opinion upon educational matters, to take an in- 
telligent and effective interest in educational legis- 
lation, national, state, and local, and to promote 
the interests of the members both professionally 
and financially. 
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The Association now has a Secretary, who at- 
tends to its routine business. The Association has 
also authorized the employment of a Field Secre- 
tary to gather and prepare important information 
and to act as friend and counselor in national or 
state legislative matters, or in case where the serv- 
ices of the Association are sought in salary ad- 
justments or in the solution of other important 
educational questions. 

For the effective carrying out of the work of the 
Association, its officers, the Emergency Commis- 
sion, and the various committees, increased rev- 
enues are necessary. With an enlarged member- 
ship and increased revenues, the Association will 
be in a position to render more effective service 
to every member and to promote that education 
which is the sure foundation of our democracy. 

Wisconsin’s quota is 2,784 members—“Eventu- 
ally, why not now?” Send your membership to 
C. G. Pearse, State Normal School, Milwaukee, 
Wis., at once. 


THE IMMORTAL CONFLICT 


By ANDREW F. 


WEsT. 


Dean of the Graduate School, Princeton University 


I 


BOY without a memory can not be educated. 
A man without a memory needs some one 
to look after him, or he will go on repeating his 
mistakes, because he is always forgetting what he 
needs to remember, and especially the one thing 
he ought always to remember, namely, that it is 
not the man who makes a mistake, but the man 
who repeats his mistakes, who is known for a fool. 
And a nation without a memory is in the same de- 
plorable plight. To remember well the things that 
ought to be remembered and to profit by them is 
the rule for a safe, strong and wise life for every 
man and for every nation. 
The past 
Whether men care to have anything to do with it 
or not, it remains a fact that the past has a great 


is not something dead and gone. 


deal to do with us. Our parents and our parents’ 
parents may be physically dead and gone; but 
without them we would not have been what we 
are and, Whatever 
has happened is a fact as inevitable as what now 
happens or as what will happen. The past is the 
parent, the producing cause of the present. Science 


indeed, would not be here. 


has taught us by a thousand proofs that the uni- 
verse is what it is because of what it was, and that 
men are what they are now because of what men 
were before. And the big book of history, which 
is the world’s memory, points the one “moral of all 
human tales” in revealing the truth that, no mat- 
ter what else has changed, the human heart is still 
swayed by the same passions as ever. To learn 
well this lesson and never to forget it in tne con- 
duct of life, personal and national, is the one 
foundation for a sane education. 

And now, when the world seems turned upside 
down, men need to remember these elementary and 
elemental unchanging realities. For there are voices 
of confusion telling us that everything is chang- 
ing, saying that little, if anything, of what we have 
held as true can be depended on for the future, end 
bidding us clutch at this or that panacea as tlie. 
only thing to cure our ills. The past, they say, 
has little to teach us; for we are Americans of 
the twentieth century and should promptly cut 
loose from bygone times, methods and ideas and 
set up a brand-new national culture of our own. 
In their rejection of what they call “tradition,” 
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they are forgetting something; they are forgetting 
that the value of anything does not depend on 
whether it is old or new, but on whether it is false 
or true. 

They are proposing to run American education, 
not on a record, but on a prospectus. They are, 
in fact, telling us to lose our memories and to for- 
get what we shall forget at our peril, namely, that 
the past has our main lesson to teach us and that 
the man who does not see behind the lurid, blind- 
ing light of this world-war its deep-lying causes for 
decades and generations past, and on back to the 
origins, can not understand why this war hap- 
pened, nor how to prevent its happening again, 
nor even what it is that is now happening. Vor 
he who does not remember what has gone before 
has little means of judging what is happening 
now or of forecasting what will come after. It 
is no time to forget. It is the time to remember 
everything and to forget nothing. 

II 

Listen to a voice from long ago, yet so clear 
and near in its tones it seems to be speaking now. 
“There is, we affirm,” says Plato, “an immortal 
conflict now going on, and calling for marvelous 
In it our allies are the gods and all 
He is speaking of the age-long 


vigilance. 
goods spirits.” 
conflict of truth and error. It is a clarion call of 


ancient freedom across the centuries to us, ‘not 
only to the battle line in France, but to the armies 
of education in America. Listen to its echoes and 
you shall hear the story of Marathon and Salamis, 
of Leonidas at Thermopylae, of Horatius at the 
bridge, of Magna Charta, of the desperate siege 
of Leyden, of Cromwell’s Tronsides, of the Dee- 
laration of Independence and of the glorious de- 
fence of Verdun. Listen and you shall hear Lin- 
coln’s answering voice: “The fiery trial through 
which we pass will light us down, in honor or dis- 
We shall nobly 


save or meanly lose the last, best hope of earth.” 


honor, to the latest generation. 


Tet us listen again in the quiet of our schools 
and we shall hear the echoing thunders of the long- 
fought war, not ended yet, between the freedom of 
knowledge and the debasing slavery of ignorance. 
And that warfare is the one business of education, 
What 


It is experience teaching— 


the one reason why we need schools at all. 
is the past for us? 
and teaching now. 
end of Goethe’s Faust, where Faust exclaims of 


You recall the scene at the 
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the fleeting moment of his achievement—“ Tis 
past.” Do you also recall who it was said in reply: 


“Tis past? a foolish word! 
That is to say 
As it had never been.”’ 


It was the Devil. 

So our struggle in the schools, as it should be 
in our homes, is against ignorance, the old, an 
cient, inveterate ignorance with which every gen- 
eration is born into this world, the ignorance which 
must be first overcome and then enlightened by 
effort, hard effort, repeated effort, wisely guided 
effort, not alone by the exertion of the teacher, but 
on the part of the student as well, that our young 
recruits may be trained, trained, trained into an 
alert, disciplined, irresistible army of knowledge. 

It is not an easy task, for we are wrestling not 
against flesh and blood, but against the unseen 
powers of darkness, darkness intellectual and dark- 
ness moral. It is, then, our part of the “immortal 
conflict,” ceaseless and strenuous, “now going on 
and calling for marvelous vigilance” more loudly 
than ever. 
or wild theories, 


It is no place for undisciplined minds 

still less for idlers, slouchers and 

slackers, and even less for false prophets dressed 
up in the uniform of the army of knowledge. 

III 

What is the way to win? 


that must be answered rightly if we are to keep 


This is the question 
faith with our country. There is just one way. 
It is to make the proved truths of experience the 
one basis for our efforts and the one test of all 
It is the test 
is also the one scientific 


theories offered for our acceptance. 
of common sense. It 
test, for science, as Huxley put it, is nothing else 
than “highly trained common sense” applied to 
scientific questions. Let us try by this test some 
of the plausible assertions which are being made. 

1. One is that there should be no “formal dis- 
studies. If this that 


should be no strict and regular training of the 


cipline” in means there 
human mind, as the words naturally imply, the 
If it means something else, 
All we need to do 
is to remember the record of facts. This record 
tells us that in the world’s contests the undisci- 


test is easily made. 
we have no need to consider it. 


plined mind has generally been beaten. 

It has been one of the outstanding lessons of 
the war, notably so in the defense of Verdun. It 
is notably today all over our land in the newly 
wakened spirit of discipline, of unquestioning obe- 
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dience to duty, both in our military training and 
life. Why? 
freedom may not perish from the earth. So we 
may trust the war to refute the critics of “formal 


in civil In order to win—so that 


discipline” and to discipline them too. 

2. Another assertion is that no student should 
be required to take any study which is not “inter- 
esting” to him, because if he does not like it, he 
will get little good from it. It is hard to take this 
seriously. What in the world is to be done, on this 
basis, with those who find all studies and especially 
all study uninteresting? This beguiling half-truth 
breaks on the hard rocks of facts. For it is not 
a matter of guess or supposition, but of fact, that 
many things we have to do and know we ought to 
do are not pleasant in themselves. It is not “in- 
teresting” to do drudgery or to bear hunger or 
to keep the night-watch, chilled to the bone, in 
the battle trenches. Duty is not always “inter- 
esting,” but it is always duty. Life is not a series 
of pleasant elective choices, but has in it the ele- 
ment of stern compulsion, and most of all 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must. 
And it is another fact, not fancy, that obedience to 
duty, however hard and distasteful at first, yields 
a most “interesting” joy of human life, the joy 
of the hard-won fight, and leads to the highest free- 
dom, the freedom of assured self-conquest. Is 
there anything our country needs more? 

3. Some are telling us that vocational and 
technical education is the one thing needful, be- 
cause every one should be taught to earn his liv- 
ing. And nine-tenths of our youth 
must begin to earn their living early. We grant 
it. But this utilitarian proposal errs in forgetting 
For if this is practically all our 


So he should. 


some hard facts. 
youth are to have, then most of them are con- 
demned in advance to a form of industrial slavery, 
because they would thus be trained to be little more 
than animate tools for special tasks and would be 
largely cut off from their just chance to rise. This 
view overlooks the fact they are more than ani- 
mate tools. They are human beings, our brothers 
and sisters, with minds and hearts as well as hands. 
If in our just desire to prepare them for making 
their living we also unjustly fail to prepare them 
by good general schooling to make their lives bet- 
ter worth living, we shall create a huge proletariat 
of discontent to curse us, a grave menace to them- 
selves and to the safety of our democracy. 
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4. One more theory needs notice. It is that 
we are an independent nation living in the twen- 
tieth century and should therefore have a purely 
American national education without reference to 
the past. I know no loyal American who wants 
anything else than that our national history should 
be well studied by every boy and girl in the land 
and that English shall be the only language used 
in our elementary schools., Is this all there is in 
the proposal? ‘Then we can all accept it with en- 
thusiasm. But it needs definition. For we have 
the right to ask whether it is meant that all ele- 
mentary studies are to be exclusively national. Is 
geography to be confined to the geography of our 


land? How about arithmetic? Is there an Amer- 
can multiplication table? And what of “nature 


study?” Are only American animals to be 
noticed? Here is where the theory begins to crack. 
Our own language and history for the sake of our 
national unity? Yes, in plenty, and then also the 
elements of universal knowledge—as much as we 
can get. 

Above the elementary education the theory utter- 
ly fails, and fails because its advocates forget or 
ignore the hard facts of history. We are part of 
the family of nations and heir to a great part of 
the world’s heritage of freedom. They are forget- 
ting that the struggle now in progress against an 
exclusive nationalism in culture is being conducted 
by the allied freedom of the world. They are for- 
getting that an exclusively American culture must 
tend either to absorb other systems by incorpora- 
tion or domination, or, failing in that, to impair 
the vital unity of our international civilized free- 
dom. 

It is curious, but not strange, that this question 
hinges so largely on the studies of language and 
history. The theory of self-centered exclusive na- 
tional culture inevitably leads to disparagment of 
foreign languages and foreign history, and espe- 
cially of ancient history and the classics. This na- 
tionalistic theory, however, has a powerful ally. 
Here are his words from the famous address of 
December 17, 1890: 

“Whoever has been through the gymnasium and 
behind the where the 
trouble is. The trouble is, first of all, that we lack 
a truly national basis. We must take German as 
the foundation of the gymnasium, we must educate 
national young Germans and not young Greeks and 


has gone scenes, knows 
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Romans. We must depart from the basis which 
has stood for centuries, the old monastic education 
of the Middle Ages, in which Latin was the stand- 
ard, and a little Greek. This is no longer the 
standard; we must make German the basis.” 

This is the Kaiser’s own statement, the basis 
of his educational policy, the theory which has 
been at work wrecking German education for the 
last thirty years. Note in passing the reference to 
the “old monastic education.” He knew, as every 
one here knows, that this did not exist in the mod- 
ern Gymnasium. Thus his exclusive Kultur ex- 
cluded a truthful statement of historic fact. Do 
we want it, or anything like it? Not so long as 
we have memories to remember what that Kultur 
has done. It is well we should also hear a state- 
ment on the other side, made September 10, 1915, 
by the Minister of Public Instruction of the French 
Republic: “The classical culture should remain the 
object of our ardent study, even if it were only for 
the reason that it has transmitted to French 
thought the greater part of the great ideas for 
which we are now fighting.” 

It is not a little question. It is this: Shall the 
native tongues and literatures of ancient freedom, 
ancestral to our own, be stifled? The Kaiser says 
Yes. France says No.. There they stand. We too 
must stand on one side or the other. There is 
no escape except to hide in a paltering “neutrality.” 
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There is no “negotiated peace” here. There is no 
third theory to choose—nothing but a set of com- 


promising, pitiable makeshifts. One of the two 
rivals must win and the other go under. Which 


shall it be? 
IV 

It is great to be a true American; it is greater 
to be a true man or woman here or anywhere. 
“That all men everywhere may be free” was Lin- 
coln’s prayer. 
and then read our lesson in the fiery light around 
us? That lesson is that no freedom is won or held 
without struggle and without self-denial. That 
lesson is that mental and moral freedom is not won 


Can we not lay aside all prejudice 


or held by any human being in any land without 
whole-minded training in the fundamentals of 
knowledge, be they pleasant or unpleasant at first, 
whole-souled obedience to duty, “interesting” or 
uninteresting, and whole-hearted devotion to the 
truth won and held by hard effort, not for money, 
place or power, but for the sake of living decent- 
ly in a decent world, made fit to be free. 

In our education, as in the war, the “immortal 
conflict” is now on. In both the same cause is 
And in both may God defend the right! 

This is from an address delivered before about 
5,000 teachers. 
and Society.” 


working. 


It has also appeared in “School 


OUR GREATEST NATIONAL RESOURCE--OUR CHILDREN--ARE 
YOU HELPING TO CONSERVE IT? 


Proressor Evxtior R. Downina, 
Director, Health Activities and Instruction Junior Red Cross, Central Division. 


TO THE TEACHER 
7... campaign is being carried on to se- 
cure better health conditions in this country. 
Its success depends largely upon the hearty, intelli- 
gent, persistent co-operation of teachers. Two 
points should receive special emphasis: First, do 
the very best you can to promote the physical wel- 
fare of your pupils under present conditions and 
with the equipment at your command. Second, set 
about it systematically and persistently to secure 
more favorable conditions and better equipment. 
Is your room clean? 
Floors should be hardwood, laid without cracks 
and should be kept well oiled. They should be 
wiped up often and swept daily, sprinkling first 


with sawdust wet with creolin or other antiseptic 
solution (1 tablespoonful of creolin to 1 quart 
of water). 
ards do the best you can with the floors you have 
and call attention of school authorities to the need 
of better ones. 

Wipe off desks, erasers, chalk trays, globes, point- 
ers and other apparatus frequently handled by pu- 
pils, daily with cloth wet in antiseptic solution. 

Is your room well ventilated and _ properly 
heated? 

Open air rooms are used to cure sick children, 
A six-inch board, 


If the floors do not meet these stand- 


why not to keep pupils well? 
as wide as the window, fitted under the lower sash 
lets in air between the sash and avoids drafts. 
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Schoolrooms should have a jacketed stove at 
least; better still a furnace. In either case keep 
a big pan of water on the stove or in the air 
chamber to moisten the air. Dry air makes pupils 
stupid. Don’t fail to provide the pan of water. 
If stove is not provided with jacket, insist on hay- 
ing one. 

Keep the temperature about 68 degrees F. If 
the room has no thermometer, get one. 

Is the cloakroom ventilated so damp clothing 
will dry? It should also be light. If not well 
ventilated or you have none, what plan do you 
use to dry damp clothing ? 

Is your room well lighted ? 

Windows should be on one side of room only and 
reach nearly to the ceiling. Pupils should be 
seated so light comes from left (or left and rear if 
necessary). Keep light colored, translucent shades 
drawn part way on bright days so light is not too 
intense, but raise them so it is adequate on dull 
The window area should be one-fifth of the 
floor area of the room. If room is not sufficiently 
lighted call attention of school officials to the need 


In the meantime utilize all the 


days. 


of more light. 
light available. If shades are not provided to reg- 
ulate the light on bright days, insist on having 
them. 

Walls and ceiling should be tinted in light 
shades of tan and blackboards should be covered 
with light curtains when not in use if room is 
How about the walls, ceiling and black- 
If not satisfactory, 


dark. 
boards in your schoolroom ? 
make your needs known to school officials. In 
the meantime do what you can to remedy condi- 
tions. 

Are seats comfortable ? 

Do pupils’ feet rest on floor? Can all see work 
on desk tops when sitting upright? Can all 
write without stooping or raising shoulders? Seats 
should be adjustable and kept adjusted to fit grow- 
ing pupils. If adjustable seats are not provided, 
seat pupils with reference to size; tall pupils in 
large seats. 

Only tert-books should be used that have large, 
clear type, well spaced, unglossed paper that does 
not readily soil. If any books in use do not meet 
these requirements, call attention of school officials 
to the defects. 
evils of their use as much as possible. 

Do you test the children’s eyes or have them 
tested ? 


In the meantime, mitigate the 
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You should know what children do not see well 
and insist that they have glasses. About 20 per 
cent of American children have defective vision. 

Have you sat in each seat in your room to see 
that charts, maps and all blackboard work are 
clearly visible to every pupil? In seating pupils 
having defective eyesight, take into account the 
light, and the position of blackboards and charts. 

Do you test pupils’ hearing? You should know 
the partially deaf children and seat them accord- 
ingly. About 25 per cent of American school. 
children have defective hearing. 

Posture. Do you insist that pupils sit and stand 
in good form? They tire very much less quickly 
if they do assume proper postures; do they hold 
books properly in studying, take a healthy position 
in writing and carry themselves generally in mili- 
tary style? What example do you set for children 
in this matter ? 

Do you inspect ¢ecth and insist on proper den- 
tal care? Three decayed teeth usually mean a 
whole year’s retardation in school work. Do you 
have tooth brush drill in school? Do you know 
that all possess and use regularly individual tooth 
brushes ? 

Do you inspect daily for clean hands, nails, face 
Do you have wash basins in school and 
individual soap and towels? Are the toilets san- 
itary and kept spotless both physically and mor- 


and neck ? 


Do you know that your children bathe so as 
Do you inspect clothing to see 


ally ? 
to keep healthy ? 
that it is kept neat and tidy, buttons on, rents 
sewed up, shoes clean’ ‘The army does, why not 
the school? Do all have clean handkerchiefs and 
know how to use them? 

Try 


Do you know what food your children eat? 
an English composition on “What I had for break- 
fast.” You may be surprised at the revelations. 
Do all eat slowly only simple, well cooked, easily 
Improper food is one 
It is your 


digested, nourishing food ? 
conspicuous cause of poor school work. 
business to keep oversight of this factor and estab- 
lish proper habits. Is the drinking water at school 
safe? 

Are all pupils well nourished ? 
what should be the height and weight normally 
for pupils of the age in your grade? Are all up 
to standard? If not find the cause and help cor- 
rect it. 

Do you know how much sleep pupils of this 


Do you know 
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age should have and are you sure each child is 
getting it? Do they sleep in rooms with open win- 
Are their beds well aired and does the 
child have a night garment or does he sleep in the 


dows ? 
clothes he wears by day? Does each child sleep 
well or does he dream or have night terrors ? 

Do you test children for nervousness and ease of 
fatigue so as to know which ones must be handled 
with special care? Do you know which school sub- 
jects produce most fatigue? 
gram arranged so as to alternate easy and hard 
subjects? Do you give frequent rests? Do you 
have generous recess periods ? 

Are your pupils all free from lice, ringworm, 
eczema, pink eye or other dangerous contagious 
troubles? Do you know the symptoms that mark 
the onset of common children’s diseases so as you 
can send home any pupil who is a menace to 
health ? 

Do you play with your children? Do you know 
a number of good games so as you can take the 
lead? Do all children play hard; if 
know why certain ones do not? 

Do your pupils help to keep the schoolroom tidy, 
Do they 


Is your daily pro- 


not do you 


the school grounds neat and attractive ? 
take part in keeping home and community clean, 
pick up and dispose of trash, help eliminate breed- 
ing places of flies and mosquitoes, dispose of gar- 
bage properly, see that barns, chicken pens and out 
houses are clean at home, help ty keep food cdn- 
tainers clean and covered, save food and clothing? 

The following are suggested as being a few of 
the sources of information : 

Public Health Bulletin No. 
Sanitation,’ Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C. Publications of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.: Bulletins No. 648, 
“Schoolhouse Sanitation ;” No. 628 and No. 50, 
1915; “The Health of School Children,” part I. 
and II.; No. 555, “Organized Health Work in the 
Schools ;” No. 23, 1916, “Open Air Schools.” Il- 
lustrated catalog of Health Charts, Council of Na- 
tional Education Association, 525 125th St., New 
York. Rowe’s Physical Nature of the Child, Mac- 
millan Co., Chicago, $0.90; Terman’s Hygiene 
of the School Child, Houghton Mifflin & Co., Chi- 
cago, $1.60; Barry’s. Hygiene of the Schoolroom, 
Silver Burdett & C.o, Chicago, $1.25; Johnson’s 
“What to do at Recess,” Ginn & Co., $0.25; Health 
Work in the Public Schools, Cieveland (Ohio), Ed- 
ucational Survey, $0.25. 
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KAN THE KAISER 


(Words by James H. Penniman.) 





Air—In Old New York, from “The Red Mill.” 
By permission of M. Witmark & Sons, New York. 


All over the country we hear this refrain 

From fair San Francisco to Eastport in Maine, 

“Kan the Kaiser, Kan the Kaiser and the Clown 
Quince, too,” 

Our boys in the trenches are singing this glee, 

The song’s taken up on our ships out at sea, 

Our factories are humming this sweet melody 

Of the red, white and blue. 


Chorus. 
America, America, the job is up to you, 
You have begun to kan the Hun and you can put 
it through, 
A rotten pear hangs over there on Hohenzollern’s 
tree ; 
You'll kan the pair, kan them for fair, 
For Liberty. 


In the streets of Berlin it’s the popular air, 

It’s the only relief from their utter despair 

“Kan the Kaiser, Kan the Kaiser and the Clown 

Quince, too,” 
They brought on the war for their own selfish end, 
That end is their finish, they no longer pretend 
That God is with Huns for the Devil’s their friend 
And he will get his due. , 


Chorus. 


America, America, —— 


A DEPARTURE. 

The Departmental System has been applied to 
the five upper grades of the grades below the high 
school of the Colfax schools by Principal W. J. 
Sizer. This smacks of a new type of a junior 
high school. The success of this system has met 
with excellent results—far beyond expectations. 
Boys and girls have a better attitude toward school. 
To meet school obligations seems a pleasure to 
them. They come in contact with several teachers 
daily and this gives them a better idea of human 
character. Their standards for measuring growth 
and general “getting on” in school work are per- 
fected. 
without the common rating sheet of a fifth, or 
The teach 


ers, too, realize that they have a bigger job—they 


The pupils work together like a family 
seventh grade class ranging over tliem. 
are really leading boys and girls, and not teaching 


subject matter as such. 
in full. 


Write Sizer for his plan 
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DR. CARTER ALEXANDER. 


The newest member of the state department is 
Dr. Carter Alexander, who for the past five years 
has been Professor of Educational Administration 
in the George Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville, Tennessee. He secured his Bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Missouri and his 
Ph.D. degree from Columbia University. Prior 
to going to Nashville he taught in the University 
of Missouri, and before that, in numerous public 
school positions. He is ranked by leading edu- 
eators of the country as one of four or five of the 


best trained and ablest men in the country in 
educational administration. His work in the de- 
partment will be varied in character, but will in- 
clude, as one of the chief features, the study of 
numerous educational problems of a practical sort 
that confront us in the state. He is now working 
on the problem of the supply of teachers that will 
be available next year in the various types of 
schools and in various subjects. The shortage of 
teachers and the salary question are likely to be 
matters of serious concern in the near future. Dr. 
Alexander takes Mr. Borden’s place. 

HOME ECONOMICS REACHES THE HOME. 

State Supervisor of Home Economics, Miss 
Helen Goodspeed, thinks that the influence of the 
Home Economics work in the public schools is on 
its way into the homes of Wisconsin. This is 
shown by the kind of work that is being done in 
our schools at the present time. Quite generally 
throughout the state high school Domestie Science 
students have been doing fall canning for people 
in the community who provide the food and jars. 

In the Nelson-Dewey high school in Superior 
the problem of making a middy from mother’s old 
suit coat has been introduced into Miss Wolford’s 
sewing class. This is only one instance of our 
growing interest in clothing conservation. The 
hot lunch for school children who live at a distance 
and must carry a lunch basket is increasing in 
popularity. In most cases these hot dishes are 
prepared by Domestic Science students. 

In Appleton the Domestic Science girls in the 
high school have undertaken a very unique home 
project under the guidance of the teacher, Miss 
Hoag. <A year ago they adopted a baby whose 
mother was unable to devote her full time to the 
rare of the child. The baby was in an anaemic 
condition and it was believed that her chances 
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of developing into a healthy child were very slight. 
The Domestic Science class studied the case as a 
project in infant feeding with great success. The 
sturdy appearance of the child today is sufficient 
recommendation for the careful study and prac- 
tical work done by this class. 

The practical projects mentioned here are com- 
piled as the result of visits in the high schools of 
the state since September first. Undoubtedly more 
extensive visits will show that other high schools 
are doing similar types of practical community 
work. 

Superintendent Cary has appointed Thomas 
Frawley, Kewaunee, as county superintendent of 
Kewaunee county in place of Superintendent F. 
J. Worachek, who resigned to assume the principal- 
ship of the Casco high school in the same county, 
a position which pay him a salary largely in excess 
of that which he received as county superintendent. 
We have here an example illustrating that county 
superintendents’ salaries in Wisconsin are in most 
cases altogether too low. Surely the county super- 
intendent should receive at least as high a salary 
as that paid to any principal under his jurisdiction. 
But such a condition will not exist in many coun- 
ties until the legislature passes a law providing a 
reasonable minimum salary law for county super- 
intendents. 

Under the joint auspices of the State Director 
of War Savings, Mr. J. H. Puelicher, and the 
State Department of Education, a pamphlet has 
been prepared for the purpose of promoting the 
organization of war savings societies for adults. 
The local societies will be largely centered in in- 
dividual school districts, with the schoolhouse as 
the meeting place. The success of the school war 
savings societies gives promise that the societies 
for adults will be an important factor in the war 
savings movement. The pamphlet has been pre- 
pared by W. E. Larson, rural school supervisor. 

State graded school inspectors Anderson, Drew- 
ry and Thomas have held some twenty confer- 
ences of state graded school principals and teach- 
ers since Most 
of these were attended by a hundred per cent of 
the state graded school teaching force to whom 


school opened in September. 


announcements were sent and many high school 
teachers also were present. The topics presented 
included the organization of the schools accord- 
ing to the course of study, presentation of sub- 


ject matter, and topics suggested by questions 
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taken from the question box. These conferences 
were especially important in view of the closing 
of schools on account of the influenza epidemic, 
which materially shortens the time for visiting the 
schools. The conferences and visits together have 
already reached all the counties included in Mr. 
Thomas’ territory. 

Superintendent T. Emery Bray of Grant county 
has been appointed to the superintendency of the 
state school for the deaf at Delavan to take the 
place of Superintendent H. E. Buell, who resigned 
his position to enter army Y. M. C. A. work. Sup- 
erintendent Bray’s successor as county superin- 
tendent has not yet been appointed. 

The department has in preparation a bulletin 
on the tests given during the past school year. Dr. 
Theisen reports that in the rural schools there 
are to be tests this year in spelling and in reading. 
The city superintendents at their recent confer- 
ence decided to give another series of tests in 
reading and a test in the fundamentals of arith- 
metic. A number of them are also planning to 
test the results which have been obtained in Latin. 
In accordance with a suggestion made at the city 
superintendents’ convention, the department has 
This has for 
its special object to make possible comparisons of 
present-day costs of similar items in different 
school systems. 

The department was notified some time ago that, 


under way a survey of school costs. 


during the period of the war, no new schoolhouses 
can be built and no extensive repairs undertaken 
except in cases of extreme necessity and then only 
after permission has been obtained from the State 
Council of Defense. This halts the program of 
building which had been planned in many com- 
munities. 
for conserving men and materials for the war to 
rid the world of autocracy and militarism. For- 
tunately a large number of fine school buildings 
had been erected in Wisconsin during the years 
immediately preceding America’s entry into the 


It is, however, a necessary war measure 


world war, and it is safe to say that there will 
be an unprecedented era of building after the war 
is over. 

HOW TO MAKE KINDLING. 

What may a teacher who has consented in the 
contract to build the fires do if the school board 
First 
request the board to furnish the necessary material. 


will not furnish suitable kindling and fuel ? 
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If it is not forthcoming, call the pupils to order 
at the proper time for opening school some morn- 
ing when a warm schoolroom is necessary, tell them 
frankly why there is no fire and then dismiss them. 
They will tell their parents why they were sent 
home and there will likely be no further trouble 
about kindling. The teacher will receive pay for 
that day also. The law requires the board to 
“keep the schoolhouse in good condition and re- 
pair and to provide all necessary appendages dur- 
ing the time a school shall be taught therein.” 
Kindling is a “necessary appendage” and it’s the 
business of the board to supply it, and if it is not 
supplied, the district must bear the burden and 
the board bear the blame. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN RURAL AND STATE 
GRADED SCHOOLS. 

Has German been commonly taught in the Wis- 

A recent investigation 


consin country schools? 
shows that although there are in the state some 
7,250 one room and state graded schools, some 
foreign language was last year taught for not to 
exceed one hour per day in 203 only. The statute 
permitting this instruction was enacted in 1869. 

German was the language taught in a large ma- 
jority of the 163 instances mentioned. 


DEPARTMENT ISSUES HELPFUL PUBLICATION 
ON TEACHING NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING 
CHILDREN. 

“The First School Days of the Non-English 
Child” is the title of a recent pamphlet prepared 
by Miss Maybelle G. Bush, supervisor of city 
grades, and issued by the State Superintendent 
C. P. Cary. 
says Superintendent Cary in the foreword, “such 
children get little if anything out of the school. 
This is extremely discouraging to all concerned. 


“For days and weeks in some cases,” 


The use of this pamphlet prepared by Miss Bush, 
who has had much experience with pupils, is sure 
to prove helpful.” 

The conversational feature of the kindergarten 
is especially stressed as an effective means of 
teaching the use of the English language to the 
foreign child. Among other expedients recom- 
mended and discussed are: Early and _ persistent 
work with phonics; segregation of non-English 
speaking pupils for certain forms of instruction 
and intensive practice in English; seating such 
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pupils with English speaking pupils; large use of 
supplementary pictures, charts, and 
other necessary equipment; playground activities. 
Typical beginning lessons showing the value of co- 
operative activities, games and dramatization as 
means of giving content to the reading vocabulary 
are exemplified in the pamphlet and standard ac- 
complishments are outlined. 

Teachers who deal with children of this type 
should by all means secure a copy of this pamphlet 
and carefully study its suggestions. 


reading : 


LEGAL VALUE OF COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
TRAINING SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 

What is the value of a County Teachers’ Train- 
ing School Certificate as compared with a certifi- 
cate granted by a county superintendent? 

(a) A training school certificate is certainly 
valid as a legal qualification to teach for one year 
in the county in which the school granting the 
certificate is located. 

(b) If the teacher is successful in her work for 
one year (seven months) the county superintend- 
ent will remove the one year limitation and the 
certificate will then be valid for four years more in 
that particular county, if the holder is a high 
school graduate, and two years more only if not 
a high school graduate. 

(c) This certificate is not a legal qualification 
to teach in any county other than the one in which 
the training school is located. 

(d) The county another 
county, may in his discretion, transfer the “cred- 


superintendent of 


its” obtained by completing the training school 
course, to a certificate blank for his county. These 
standings or credits may be accepted by the county 
superintendent instead of an examination at any 
time within three years from the date of the cer- 
tificate. When so transferred the holder is in 
possession of a county certificate good for that par- 
If the teacher re- 
turns to the county in which the training school 
is located within three (or five) years from gradu- 
ation, the training school certificate is still a legal 
qualification for that county. 

(e) The county superintendent is privileged by 
statute to use his discretion as to the grade of 


ticular county and no other. 


certificate he may grant by accepting these credits 
but he is not authorized to use a first grade cer- 
tificate blank unless the credits cover the branches 
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required by law for a first grade certificate, and 
that the applicant has had the successful expe- 
rience in teaching required by law of all candidates 
for first grade certificates. 

(f) The training school certificate legally qual- 
ifies the holder, if a graduate of a high school, to 
become the principal of a second class state graded 
school in the county in which the training school 
is located. 

(g) A “diploma” (not a certificate) granted 
upon graduation from a county training school 
does not in any sense serve as a legal qualification 
to teach. 

(h) If a county training school graduate de- 
sires to qualify for the principalship of a state 
graded school of the second class in a county, 
other than the one in which the county training 
located, it will be for such 


school is necessary 


graduate to teach at least one year. Such grad- 
uate will then be in position to make application 
for a county certificate in any county. The county 
superintendent may transfer within three years all 
the credits granted by the training school to a cer- 
tificate blank good for his county. If there are 
not credits enough to warrant him in granting the 
desired county certificate, the applicant may take 
additional 
her final standings 


examination such branches as 


eovered in his or 


upon 
are not 
granted at the county training school. 

(i) What has been said above bearing upon 
the value of a certificate granted by graduation 
from a county training school applies with equal 
force to graduates from the rural school teachers’ 
training course maintained by state normal schools 
and to graduates from the training course for 
connection with high 


teachers maintained in 


schools. 


Supt. M. C. Potter is right in his call and argu- 
ment for a nine month school year. It not only 
meets the present emergency, but paves the way 
for an “all-vear” school program. It is about 
time that school authorities are planning to make 
the school plant 100 per cent available on the time 
basis at least. Now is the time to get things 
across; put the responsibility up to the school 
board. Superintendents are very frequently too 
backward to demand changes, but the merit of the 
above change is too evident to quash the move- 


ment. 
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Miss Helen O’ Hanlon, daughter of R. J. O’Han- 
lon, Milwaukee public sckool principal, died fol- 
lowing a complication of influenza and pneumonia. 

M. J. 


Fond du Lae public schools, has resigned to join 


Edwards, superintendent of the North 


the faculty of the University of Montana, at Boze 
man. 

C. W. Otto, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Marshfield, has entered upon his duties as See- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce at Hagers- 
town, Md. 

H. U. Baker of Chicago, a graduate from the 
Platteville State Normal School, 


pointed principal of the high school at North 


has been ap- 
Fond du Lae. 

Lieut. V. G. 
Orfordville school, has returned from France for 
treatment at Ft. Dodge, Ia, 
tured jaw while in a battle. 

William H. Leuhr of New Holstein has accepted 
Mr. 


Leuhr was formerly principal of the old South 


Milum, formerly principal of the 


He received a frac- 


a position in the Manitowoc high school. 


Side high school of Manitowoc. 

Keep posted on the facts, but plan to come to 
Milwaukee November 7th to 9th to attend the Wis- 
consin State Teachers’ meeting. We think the 
“flu” will have flown by that time. 

Anthony J. 


the Racine high school, died of pneumonia fol- 


Ruzicka, formerly teacher of art in 


lowing an attack of Spanish influenza at Camp 
Taylor, Kentucky, on October 10th. 

Miss Amelia Lucas, teacher of expression in the 
Milwaukee State Normal School, died at Chicago 
following an operation. Co-workers and the stu- 
dent body will miss her and mourn her untimely 
death. 
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Mrs. R. L. Cuff of Chetek has been appointed 


county superintendent of Barron county by State 


Supt. C. P. Cary to succeed Miss Gertrude Wahl, 
who has entered Uncle Sam’s service as a war 
nurse. 

Consolidation of schools should demand special 
attention at present with a shortage of teachers. 
Joint Dist. No. 1 and joint Dist. No. 2 of Lamar- 
tine, Fond du Lac county, unanimously voted con- 
solidation at a special meeting recently. 

George F. Dower, formerly principal of the 
Merrill high school and later athletic coach at 
Milwaukee State Normal School, has been com- 


missioned a lieutenant, receiving the award for 
his work at Fort -< a during the summer 


months. 

W. P. Roseman, Sheboygan, was elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin School Superintendents’ and 
Supervising Principals’ Association at the closing 
Phillip Kolb, Wauwatosa, was elected 
vice president, and E. D. Doudna, Grand Rapids, 


session. 


secretary and treasurer. 

Miss O’Hanlon was one of Milwaukee’s well- 
known young women. She was a graduate of 
North Division high school of Milwaukee and Mil- 
waukee Normal. 
she taught at the Grant street school. 
to this Miss O’Hanlon taught at Granville. 

Miss Lucille Hatch, a graduate of the University 
and a member of the Racine high school faculty for 


Up to the time she was taken ill 
Previous 


the past three years, has resigned her position to 
enter, war work community service and will go to 
Columbus, O., for a week’s intensive training, after 
which she will be transferred to some other camp. 

Michael H. Cooke, seventy-four years old, for 
more than fifty vears connected with the public 
schools of Milwaukee, died following a long illness. 
Milwaukee may well be proud of his life and serv- 
ice. Thousands of Milwaukee citizens came under 
his guidance and inspiration who today give him 
the highest praise, 

Racine is making great progress in its educa- 
$303,305.00 is demanded of the 
The 
teachers are going to get an increase of salary 1f 
The 


educational plant, too, is being enlarged to meet 


tional program, 
city fathers for the school year 1919-20. 


they have proven their merit in the system. 
the growing needs of the city. 


is taking a firm hold of the situation and meeting 
with hearty co-operation on every hand. 


Supt. Longanecker 
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Many military companies are formed among 
high school boys, and in some cases of the seventh 
These organizations seem to 
prove a fine thing for the boys and the schools 
apart from the training the boys are given. The 
school spirit improves and a patriotic air of a 
call to service prevails. 

Capt. Myron C. West, formerly a member 
of the faculty of the Madison high school, 
died August 3 from wounds received in action the 
day before, according to a dispatch from Washing- 
ton to his wife at Beloit. West was captain of 
the headquarters company of the One Hundred 
Twenty-seventh infantry. 

H. F. Roberts, superintendent of schools at 
Independence, Wisconsin, and president of the 
Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, died at 
his home of Spanish influenza. Mr. Roberts was 
admired by his pupils and teachers; Independ- 
ence loved him because of leadership and the high 
quality of service he rendered as superintendent 
of their schools. 


and eighth grades. 


Fine work! School enrollments are keeping up 
practically everywhere in the grades and second- 
ary schools. This speaks well for those who have 
charge of the public schools. Keep up the good 
work, set your plans to cover a period of years. 
It will pay big educational returns. The superin- 
tendent’s real ability to organize and manage his 
educational plant is on trial. He must do more 
than simply “office-supervise.” 

In many cities the teachers of the public schools 
have offered their services as local nurses and at- 
tendants upon the sick. This is a service that be- 
speaks the loyalty and devotion to service of the 
American teachers. The public is grateful and it 
will hold those teachers who rendered such service 
in this dire need in the highest regard. This is 
real community service. 

Burton EK. Nelson, fourteen vears superintend- 
ent of schools at Racine, and who retired from that 
position August Ist, is now busily engaged in his 
new work as educational representative of the Key- 
stone View Co., manufacturers and publishers of 
visual educational material, including what is 
known to school men as the Keystone “600 Set.” 
Mr. Nelson has the Wisconsin and Illinois terri- 
tory and is gradually placing salesmen in the field 
as men can be secured. He assures the Journal 
that he is well satisfied with the change he has , 
made. 





